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AUGUST, 1893. 


Diana Cempest. 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


AvTHOR oF ‘THE DANVERS JEWELS,’ ‘Str CHARLES DANVERS,’ &c. 


Cuaprer XXV. 


Oh, Love’s but a dance, 
Where Time plays the fiddle! 
See the couples advance,— 
Oh, Love’s but a dance! 
A whisper, a glance,— 
“Shall we twirl down the middle?” 
Oh, Love’s but a dance, 
Where Time plays the fiddle!—Austin Dobson. 


i i was the night of the fancy dress ball. The carriages were 
already at the door, and could be heard crunching round and 
round upon the gravel. Sir Henry, all yeomanry red and gold, was 
having the bursting hooks and eyes at his throat altered in his 
wife’s room. Something had to be done to his belt too. At last 
he went blushing downstairs before the cluster of maids with his 
sword under his arm. The guests who had gone up to dress after 
an early dinner were reappearing by degrees. Lord Hemsworth, 
in claret-coloured coat and long Georgian waistcoat and tie-wig, 
came down, handsome and quiet as usual, with his young sister, 
whose imagination had stopped short at cotton-wool snowflakes on 
a tulle skirt. An impecunious young man in a red hunt coat 
rushed in, hooted on the stairs by Mr. Lumley for having come 
without a wedding garment. Madeleine sailed down in Watteau 
costume. Two married ladies followed in Elizabethan ones. 
Presently Archie made his appearance, a dream of beauty in 
white satin from head to foot, as the Earl of Leicester, his curling 
hair, fair to whiteness, looking like the wig which it was not. 
VoL, XCVIII. 21 
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Every one, men and women alike, turned to look at him, and Mr. 
Lumley, following in harlequin costume, was quite overlooked until 
he turned a somersault, saying, “‘ Here we are again!” whereby Sir 
Henry instantly lost a hook and eye in a cackle of admiration. 

“We ought to be starting,” said Madeleine. ‘“ We are all down 
now.” 

“Not quite all,” said Mr. Lumley, sinking on one knee, as Di 
came in crowned and sceptred, in a green and silver gown edged 
with ermine. 

Lord Hemsworth drew in his breath. Madeleine’s face fell. 

“Good gracious, Di!” she said with a very thin laugh. “ This 
is dressing up indeed!” 

The party, already late, got under way, Mr. Lumley, of course, 
calling in falsetto to each carriage in turn not to go without him, 
and then refusing to enter any vehicle in which, as he expressed it, 
Miss Tempest was not already an ornamental fixture. 

“This is getting beyond a joke,” said Lord Hemsworth as a 
burst of song issued from the carriage leaving the door, and the 
lamp inside showed Di’s crowned head, Sir Henry’s violet 
complexion, and the gutta-percha face of the warbling Mr. 
Lumley. 

Di sat very silent in her corner, and after a time, as the drive 
was a long one, the desultory conversation dropped, and Sir Henry 
fell into a nasal slumber, from which, as Madeleine was in another 
carriage, no one attempted to rouse him. 

Di shut her eyes as a safeguard against being spoken to, and 
her mind went back to the subject which had been occupying 
much of her thoughts since the previous evening, namely, the fact 
that she should meet John at the ball. She knew he would be 
there, for she had seen him get out-of the train at Alvery 
station the afternoon before. As she had found on a previous 
occasion, when they had suddenly been confronted with each other 
at Doncaster races, to meet John had ceased to be easy to her— 
became more difficult every time. 

Possibly John had found it as difficult to speak to Di as she had 
found it to receive him. But however that may have been, it 
would certainly have been impossible to divine that he was 
awaiting the arrival of any one to-night with the faintest degree 
of interest. He did not take his stand where it would be obvious 
that he could command a view of the door through which the guests 
entered. He had seen others do that on previous occasions, and had 
observed that the effect was not happy. Nevertheless, from the bay 
window where he was watching the dancing, the guests as they 
arrived were visible to him. 
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“He! he!” said Lord Frederick, joining him. “Such a row in 
the men’s cloak-room! Young Talbot has come as Little Bo-Peep, 
and the men would not have him in their room; said it was 
improper, and tried to hustle him into the ladies’ room. He is 
still swearing in his ulster in the passage. Why aren’t you 
dancing ?” 

“T can’t. My left arm is weak since I burned it in the spring.” 

“Well,” rejoined Lord Frederick, who as a French marquis, with 
cane and snuff-box, was one of the best-dressed figures in the 
room, “you don’t miss much, Onlookers see most of the game. 
Look at that fairy twirling with the little man in the kilt. Their 
skirts arejust the same length. The worst part of this species of 
entertainment is that one cuts one’s dearest friends. Some one 
asked me just now whether the ‘Mauvaise Langue’ was here to- 
night. Did not recognise the wolf in sheep’s clothing. More arrivals. 
A Turk and a Norwegian peasant, and a man in a smock frock. 
And—now—what on earth is the creature in blue and red with a 
female to match ?” 

“ Otter-hounds,” suggested John. 

“Ts it possible? Never saw it before. There goes Freemantle 
as a private in the Blues, saluting as he is introduced, instead of 
bowing. What a fund of humour the youth of the present day 
possess! Who is that bleached earwig he is dancing with?” _ 

“T think it is Miss Crupps, the heiress.” 

“Hm! might have known it. That is the sort of little pill 
that no one takes unless it is very much gilt. Here comes the 
Verelst party at last. Lady Verelst has put herself together well. 
I would not mind buying her at my valuation, and selling her at 
her own. She hates me, that little painted saint. I always 
cultivate a genuine saint. I make a point of it. They may look 
deuced dowdy down here—they generally do, though I believe it is 
only their wings under their clothes; but they will probably form 
the aristocracy up yonder, and it is as well to know them before- 
hand. But Lady Verelst isa sham, and I hate shams. I am a 
sham myself. He! he! When last I met her she talked pious, 
and implied intimacy with the Almighty, till at last I told her that 
it was the vulgarest thing in life to be always dragging in your 
swell acquaintance. He! he! I shall go and speak to her 
directly she has done introducing her party. Mrs. Dundas—and— 
I don’t know the other woman. Who is the girl in white?” 

“Miss Everard.” 

“What! Hemsworth’s sister? Then he will be here too pro- 
bably. Ilike Hemsworth. There’s no more harm in that young 
man than there is in a tablet of Pears’ soap. A ree y head 
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next. Why, it’s Di Tempest. By —— she is handsomer every time 
I see her! If that girl knew how to advertise herself she might 
become a professional beauty.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” said John involuntarily, watching Di with the 
intense concentration of one who has long pored over memory’s dim 
portrait, and now corrects it by the original. 

Lord Frederick did not see the look. For once something escaped 
him. He too was watching Di, who with the remainder of the 
Verelst party was being drifted towards them by a strong current 
of fresh arrivals in their wake. 

The usual general recognition and non-recognition peculiar to 
fancy balls ensued, in which old acquaintances looked blankly at 
each other, gasped each other’s names, and then shook hands 
effusively ; amid which one small greeting between two people who 
had seen and recognised each other from the first instant took place, 
and was over in a moment. 

“T cannot recognise any one,” said Di, her head held a shade 
higher than usual, looking round the room, and saying to herself, 
*“* He would not have spoken to me if he could have helped it.” 

“Some of the people are unrecognisable,” said John with origin- 
ality equal to hers, and stung by the conviction that she had tried 
to avoid shaking hands with him. 

The music struck up suddenly as if it were a new idea. 

“ Are you engaged for this dance?” said Mr. Lumley, flying to 
her side. 

“ Yes,” said Di, with decision. 

“So am I,” said he, and was gone again. 

“Dance?” said a Sporting Times, rushing up in turn, and 
shooting out the one word like a pea from a pop-gun. 

“ Thanks, I should like to, but I am not allowed,” said Di. “ My 
grandmother is very particular. Ifyou had been the Sunday at 
Home I should have been charmed.” 

The “Pink ‘un” expostulated vehemently, and said he would 
have come as the Church Times if he had only known; but Di 
remained firm. John walked away pricking himself with his 
little dagger, the sheath of which had somehow got lost, and 
watched the knot of men who gradually gathered round Di. 
Presently she moved away with Lord Frederick in the direction of 
Madeleine, who had installed herself at the further end of the room 
among the fenders, as our latter-day youth gracefully designates 
the tiaras of the chaperones. 

John was seized upon and introduced to an elderly Minister with 
an order, who told him he had known his father, and began to sound 
him as to his political views. John, who was inured to this form 
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of address, answered somewhat vaguely, for at that moment Di 
began to dance. She had a partner worthy of her in the shape of 
a sedate young Russian, resplendent in the white-and-gold uniform 
of the imperial Gardes a Cheval. 

Lord Frederick gravitated back to John. No young man among 
the former’s large acquaintance was given the benefit of his ex- 
perience more liberally than John. Lord Frederick took an interest 
in him which was neither returned nor repelled. 

“ Elver is down at last,” he said. “It seems he had to wait till 
his mother’s maid could be spared to sew him into his clothes. It 
is a pity you are not dancing, John. You might dance with your 
cousin. She and Prince Blazinski made a splendid couple. 
What a crowd of moths round that candle! I hope you are not 
one of them. It is not the candle that gets singed. Another set 
of arrivals. Look at Carruthers coming in with a bouquet. Cox 
of the Monarch still, I suppose. He can’t dance with it; no, he 
has given it to his father to hold. Supper at last. I must go and 
take some one in.” 

John took Miss Everard in to supper. In spite of her brother’s 
and Di’s efforts, she had not danced much. She did not find 
him so formidable as she expected, and before supper was over had 
told him all about her doves, and how the grey one sat on her 
shoulder, and how she loved poetry better than anything in the 
world, except ‘Donovan.’ John proved a sympathetic listener. 
He in his turn confided to her his difficulty in conveying soup 
over the edge of his ruff; and after providing her with a pink 
cream—judging with intuition unusual to his sex that a pink 
cream is ever more acceptable to young ladyhood than a white 
one—he took her back to the ball-room. The crowd had thinned. 
The kilt and the fairy and a few other couples were careering 
wildly in open space. John looked round in vain for Madeleine, 
to whom he could deliver up his snowflake, and catching sight of 
Mrs. Dundas on the chaperones’ dais, made in her direcvion. Di, 
who was sitting with Mrs. Dundas, suddenly perceived them 
coming up the room together. What was it, what could it be, 
that indescribable feeling that went through her like a knife as she 
saw Miss Everard on John’s arm, smiling at something he was 
saying to her? Had they been at supper together all this long 
time ? 

“What a striking face your cousin has!” said Mrs. Dundas. 
“T do not wonder that people ask who he is. I used to think 
him rather alarming, but Miss Everard does not seem to find 
him so.” 


“He can be alarming,” said Di, lightly. ‘You should see him 
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when he is discussing his country’s weal, or welcoming his 
guests.” 

“Why did I say that?” she asked herself the moment the 
words were out of her mouth. “It’s ill-natured and it’s not true. 
Why did I say it?” 

Mrs. Dundas laughed. 

“It’s the old story,” she said. “One never sees the virtues of 
one’s relations. Now, as he is not my first cousin, I am able to 
perceive that he is a very remarkable person, with a jaw that 
means business. There is tenacity and strength of purpose in 
his face. He would be a terrible person to oppose.” 

Di laughed, but she quailed inwardly. 

“T am told he is immensely run after,” continued Mrs, Dundas. 
“‘T daresay you know,” in a whisper, “that the Duchess wants 
him for Lady Alice, and they say he has given her encouragement, 
but I don’t believe it. Anyhow, her mother is making her read 
up political economy and Bain, poor girl. It must be an appalling 
fate to marry a great intellect. I am thankful to say Charlie only 
had two ideas in his head; one was chemical manures, and the 
other was to marry me. Well, Miss Everard, Lady Verelst is at 
supper, but I will extend a wing over you till she returns. Here 
comes a crowd from the supper-room. Now, Miss Tempest, do go 
in. You owned you were hungry a minute ago, though you 
refused the tragic entreaties of the Turk and the stage-villain.” 

“T was afraid,” said Di; “for though the villain ismy esteemed 
friend in private life, I know his wide hat or the turban of the 
infidel would catch in my crown and drag it from my head. I 
wish I had not come so regally. I enjoyed sewing penny rubies 
into my crown, and making the ermine out of an old black muff 
and some rabbit fur, but—uneasy is the head that wears a 
crown.” 

“‘T am very harmless and inaggressive,” said John, in his most 
level voice. “The only person I prick with my little dagger is 
myself. If you are hungry I think you may safely go in to 
supper with me.” 

“Very well,’ said Di, rising and taking his offered arm. “I 
am too famished to refuse.” __ 

“She is taller than he is,” said Miss Everard as they went 
together down the rapidly-filling room. 

“No, my dear; it is only her crown. They are exactly the 
same height.” 


No one is more useful in everyday life than the man, seldom a 
rich man, who can command two sixpences, and can in an 
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emergency produce a threepenny-bit and some coppers. The 
capitalist with his half-crown is nowhere—for the time. | 

In conversation, small change is everything. Who does not 
know the look of the clever man in society, conscious of a large 
barking account, but uncomfortably conscious also that, like 
Goldsmith, he has not a sixpence of ready money? And who has 
not envied the fool jingling his few halfpence on a tombstone or 
anywhere to the satisfaction of himself and every one else ? 

Thrice blessed is small talk. 

But between some persons it is an impossibility, though each 
may have a very respectable stock of his own. Like different 
coinages, they will not amalgamate. Di and John had not wanted 
any in talking to each other—till now. And now, in their hour of 
need, to the alarm of both, they found they were destitute. After 
a short mental struggle they succumbed into the abyss of the 
commonplace, the only neutral ground on which those who have 
once been open and sincere with each other can still meet—to the 
certain exasperation of both. John was dutifully attentive. He 
procured a fresh bottle of champagne for her, and an unnibbled 
roll, and made suitable remarks at intervals; but her sense of 
irritation increased. Something in his manner annoyed her. 
And yet it was only the same courteous, rather expressionless 
manner that she remembered was habitual to him towards 
others. Now that it was gone she realised that there had once 
been a subtle difference in his voice and bearing to herself. She 
felt defrauded of she knew not what, and the wing of cold 
pheasant before her loomed larger and larger till it seemed to 
stretch over the whole plate. Why on earth had she said she was 
hungry? And why had he brought her to the large table, where 
there was so much light and noise, and where she was elbowed by 
an enormous hairy Buffalo Bill, when she had seen as she came 
in that one of the little tables for two was at that instant vacant? 
She forgot that when she first caught sight of it she had said 
within herself that she would never forgive him if he had the bad 
taste to entrap her into a ¢éte-d-téte by taking her there. 

But he had shown at once that he had no such intention. Was 
this dignified formal man, with his air of distinction, and his harsh 
immobile face, and his black velvet dress—was this stranger really 
the John with whom she had been on such easy terms six weeks 
ago; the John who, pale and determined, had measured swords with 
her in the dusk of a September evening ? 

And as she sat beside him in the brilliant light amid the babel 
of tongues, a voice in her heart said suddenly, “ That was not the 
end; that was only the beginning—only the beginning.” 
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Her eyes met his fixed inquiringly upon her. He was only 
offering her some grapes, but it appeared to her that he must 
have heard the words, and a sense of impotent terror seized her, 
as the terror of one who, wrestling for his life, finds at the first 
throw that he is overmatched. 

She rose hastily, and asked to go back to the ball-room. He 
complied at once, but did not speak. They went—a grave and 
silent couple—through the hall and down the gallery. 

“Have I annoyed you?” he said at last, as they neared the 
ball-room. 

She did not answer. 

“‘T mean, have I done anything more that has annoyed you?” 

“ Nothing more, thanks.” 

“T am glad,” said John. “I feared I had. Of course, I would 
not have asked you to go in to supper with me if Mrs. Dundas 
had not obliged me. I intended to ask you to do so, when you 
could have made some excuse for refusing if you did not wish it. 
I was sorry to force your hand.” 

“You will never do that,” said Di, to her own astonishment. 
It seemed to her that she was constrained by a power stronger 
than herself to defy him. 

She felt him start. 

“We will take another turn,” he said instantly, and before she 
had the presence of mind to resist, they had turned, and were 
walking slowly down the gallery again between the rows of life- 
size figures of knights and chargers in armour, which loomed 
gigantic in the feeble light. A wave of music broke in the 
distance, and the few couples sitting in recesses rose and passed 
them on their way back to the ball-room, leaving the gallery 
deserted. A peering moon had laid a faint criss-cross whiteness 
on the floor. 

The place took a new significance. 

Each was at first too acutely conscious of being alone with the 
other to speak. She wondered if he could feel how her hand 
trembled on his arm, and he whether it was possible she did not 
hear the loud hammering of his heart. Either would have died 
rather than have betrayed their emotion to the other. 

“You tell me I shall never force your hand,” he repeated 
slowly at last. “No, indeed, I trust I never shall. But when, 
may I ask, have I shown any intention of doing so?” 

Di had put herself so palpably and irretrievably in the wrong, 
that she had no refuge left but silence. She was horror-struck 
by his repetition of the words which her lips, but surely not she 
herself, had spoken. 
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“If you ever marry me,” said John, “it will be of your own 
accord. If you don’t, we shall both miss happiness—you as well 
as I, for we are meant for each other. Most people are so con- 
stituted that they can marry whom they please, but you and I 
have no choice. We have a claim upon each other. I recognise 
yours, with thankfulness. I did not know life held anything so 
good. Youignore mine, and wilfully turn away from it. I don’t 
wonder. I am not a man whom any woman would choose, much 
less you. It is natural on your part to dislike me—at first. In 
the meanwhile, you need not distress yourself by telling me so. 
I am under no delusion on that point.” 

His voice was firm and gentle. If it had been cold, Di’s pride 
would have flamed up in a moment. As it was, its gentleness, 
under great and undeserved provocation, made her writhe with 
shame. She spoke impulsively. 

“But I am distressed ; I can’t help being so, at having spoken 
so harshly—no—worse than harshly, so unpardonably.” 

“There is no question of pardon between you and me,” said 
John, turning to look at her, with the grave smile that seemed 
for a moment to bring back her old friend to her; but only for a 
moment. His eyes contradicted it; “I know you have never 
forgiven me for telling you that I loved you, but nevertheless you 
see I have not asked pardon yet, though I had not intended to 
annoy you by speaking of it again—at present.” 

“No,” said Di, eagerly. ‘“ But that is just it. It was my own 
fault this time. I brought it on myself. But—but I can’t help 
knowing. I feel directly I see you that you are still thinking of 
it. And then I become angry, and say dreadfal things like , 

“Exactly,” said John, nodding. 

“Because I—not only because I am ill-tempered, but because 
though I do like being liked, still I don’t want you or any one to 
make a mistake, or go on making it. It doesn’t seem fair.” 

“Not if it really is a mistake.” 

“It is in this instance.” 

“Not on my part.” 

There was a short silence. Di felt as if she had walked up 
against a stone wall. 

“Johu,” she said, with decision. “ Believe me. I sometimes 
mean what I say, and I mean it now. I really and truly am a 
person who know my own mind.” 

“So do I,” said John. 

Rather a longer silence. 

“ And—and, oh, John! Don’t you see how wretched, how 
foolish it is, our being on these absurd formal terms? Have you 
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forgotten what friends we used to be? Ihave not. It makes me 
angry still when I think how you have taken yourself away for 
nothing, and how all the pleasure is gone out of meeting you, 
or talking to you. I don’t think you half knew how much I 
liked you.” 

“Di,” said John, stopping short, and facing her with indig- 
nation in his eyes, “I desire that you will never again tell me 


you like me. I really cannot stand it. Let us go back to the 
ball-room.” 


CuarTter XXYI. 
Ah, man’s pride 
Or woman’s—which is greatest ? 
LE. B. Browning. 


“D1,” said Archie, sauntering up to her on the terrace at 
Cantalupe, where she was sitting, the morning after the ball, and 
planting himself in front of her, as he had a habit of doing before 
all women, so as to spare them the trouble of turning round to 
look at him, “I can’t swallow little Crupps.” 

“No one wants you to,” said Di. “If you don’t like her, you 
had better leave her alone.” 

“Women are not meant to be let alone,” said Archie, yawning, 
“ except the ugly ones.” 

“Well, Miss Crupps is not pretty.” 

“No, but she is gilt up to the eyes. Poor eyes too, and light 
eyelashes. I could not marry light eyelashes.” 

“ T am glad to hear it.” 

“Oh! I know you don’t care a straw whether I settle well or 
not. You never have cared. Women are all alike. There’s not 
a woman in the world, or a man either, who cares a straw what 
becomes of me.” 

“Or you what becomes of them.” 

“John’s just as bad as the rest,” continued the victim of a 
worldly age. ‘And John and I were great chums in old days. 
But it is the way of the world.” 

Men who attract by a certain charm of manner which the 
character is unable to bear out, who make unconscious promises to 
the hope of others without ability to keep them, are ever those 
who complain most loudly of the fickleness of women, of the 
uncertainty of friendship, of their loveless lot. 

Di did not answer. Any allusion to John, even the bare 
mention of his name, had become of moment to her. She never 
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by any chance spoke of him, neither did she ever miss a word 
that was said about him in her presence ; and often raged inwardly 
at the ruthless judgments and superficial criticisms that were 
freely passed upon him by his contemporaries, and especially his 
kinsfolk. From a very early date in this world’s history, ability 
has been felt to be distressing in its own country, especially in 
the country. If a clever man would preserve unflawed the 
amulet of humility, let him at intervals visit among his country 
cousins. John had not many of these invaluable relations, but 
happily for him he had contemporaries who did just as well—men 
who, when he was mentioned with praise in their hearing, could 
always break in that they had known him at Eton, and relate 
how he had over-eaten himself at the sock-shop. 

“One thing I am determined I won’t do,” continued Archie, 
“and that is, marry poverty like the poor old governor. He 
has often talked about it, and what a grind it was, with the tears 
in his eyes.” 

“What has turned your mind to marriage on this particular 
morning of all others ?” 

“TI don’t know, unless it is the vision of little Crupps. I 
suppose I shall come to something of that kind some day. If it 
isn’t her, it will be something like her. One must live. You 
are on the look out for money too, Di, so you need not be so dis- 
dainful. You can’t marry a poor man.” 

“They don’t often ask me,” said Di. “I fancy I look more 
expensive to keep up than I really am.” 

“Ah! Here comes Lady Verelst,” said Archie patronisingly. 
“Td marry her, now, if she were a rich widow. I would indeed. 
She is putting up her red parasol. Quite right. She has not 
your complexion, Di, nor mine either.” 

Archie got up as Madeleine came towards them, and offered 
her his chair. Archie had several cheap effects. To offer a chair 
with a glance and a smile was one of them. Perhaps he could 
not help it if the glance suggested unbounded homage, if the 
smile conveyed an admiration as concentrated as Liebig’s extract. 
His faithful tender eyes could wear the sweetest, the saddest, or 
the most reproachful expression to order. Every slight passing 
feeling was magnified by the beauty of the face that reflected it 
into a great emotion. He felt almost nothing, but he appeared to 
feel a great deal. A man who possesses this talisman is very 
dangerous. 

Poor Madeleine, confident of her appearance in her new Cresser 
garment, with its gold-flowered waistcoat, firmly believed, as 
Archie silently pushed forward the chair, that she had inspired— 
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had been so unfortunate as to inspire—wne grande passion mal- 
heureuse. Almost all Archie’s lovemaking, and that is saying 
a good deal, was speechless. He could look unutterable things, 
but he had not, as he himself expressed it, ‘‘ the gift of the gab.” 

Madeleine was sorry for him, but she could not allow him to 
remain enraptured beside her in full view of Sir Henry’s study 
windows. 

“ How delicious it is here!” she said, after dismissing him to the 
billiard-room. ‘TI never lie in bed after a ball, do you, Di? I 
seem to crave for the sunshine and the face of nature after all the 
glitter and the worldliness of a ball-room.” 

“I don’t find ball-rooms more worldly than other places—than 
this bench, for instance.” 

“Now, how strange that is of you, Di! This spot is quite 
sacred to me. I come and read here.” 

Madeleine had by degrees sanctified all the seats in the garden ; 
had taken the impious chill even off the iron ones, by reading 
her little manuals on each in turn. 

“It was here,” continued Madeleine, “that I persuaded dear 
Fred to go into the Church. It was settled he was to be a 
clergyman ever since he had that slight stroke as a boy; but 
when he went to college he must have got into a bad set, for 
he said he did not think he had a vocation. And mother—you 
know what mother is—did not like to press it, and the whole 
thing was slipping through, when I had him to stay here, and 
talked to him very seriously, and explained that a living in the 
family was the call.” 

“ Madeleine,” said Di, rising precipitately, “it is getting late. 
I must fly and pack.” 

If she stayed another moment she knew she should inevitably 
say something that would scandalise Madeleine. 

“And I did not say it,” she said with modest triumph that 
evening as she sat in her grandmother’s room before going to bed ; 
having rejoined her at Garstone, a relation’s house, whither Mrs. 
Courtenay had preceded her. “I refrained even from bad words. 
Granny, you know everything: why is it that the people who 
shock me so dreadfully, like Madeleine, are just the very ones who 
are shocked at me? Youare not. All the really good earnest people 
{ know are not. But they are. What is the matter with them?” 

“Oh, my dear, what is the matter with all insincere people? 
It is only one of the symptoms of an incurable disease.” 

“But the being shocked is genuine. They really feel it. 


There is something wrong somewhere, but I don’t know where 
it is,” 
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“Tt is not hard to find, Di,” said Mrs. Courtenay sadly, “ and it 
is not worth growing hot about. Youare only running a little tilt 
against religiosity. Most young persons do. But it is not worth 
powder and shot. Keep your ammunition for a nobler enemy. 
There is plenty of sin in the world. Strike at that whenever you 
can, but don’t pop away at shadows.” 

“Ah! but, granny, these people do such harm. They bring 
such discredit on religion. That is what enrages me.” 

“My dear, you are wrong; they bring discredit upon nothing 
but their own lamentable caricatures of holy things. These 
people are solemn warnings—danger-signals on the broad paths of 
religiosity, which, remember, are very easy walking. There’s no 
life so easy. The religious life is hard enough, God knows. 
Providence put those people there to make their creed hideous, 
and they do it. Upon my word, I think your indignation against 
them is. positively unpardonable.” 

Di was silent. 

“You don’t mind being disliked by these creatures, do you, 
Di?” 

“Yes, granny, I think I do. I believe, if I only knew the 
truth about myself, I want everyone to like me; and it ruffles me 
because they make round eyes, and don’t like me when their 
superiors often do.” 

“Mere pride and love of admiration on your part, my dear. 
You have no business with them. To be liked and admired by 
certain persons is a stigma in itself. Look at the kind of 
mediocrity and feebleness they set on pedestals, and be thankful 
you don’t fit into their mutual admiration societies. That ‘like 
cleaves to like,’ is a saying we seldom get to the bottom of. 
These unfortunates find blots, faults, evil in everything, especially 
everything original, because they are sensitive to blots and faults. 
They commit themselves out of their own mouths. ‘Those that 
seek shall find’ is especially true of the fault-finders. The truth 
and beauty which others receptive of truth and beauty perceive, 
escape them. Good nature sees good in others. The reverent 
impute reverence. This false reverence finds irreverence, as a 
mean nature takes for granted a low motive in its fellow. Oh 
dear me, Di! Have I expended on you for years the wisdom of a 
Socrates and a Solomon, that at one-and-twenty you should need 
to be taught your alphabet? Goto bed and pray for wisdom, 
instead of complaining of the lack of it in others.” 

Di had had but little leisure lately, and the unbounded leisure 
of her long visit at Garstone came as a relief. 

“T shall have time to think here,” she said to herself, as she 
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looked out the first morning over the grey park and lake distorted 
by the little panes of old glass of her low window. 

Two very old people lived at Garstone, who regarded their niece, 
Mrs. Courtenay, as still quite a young person in spite of her tall 
granddaughter. Time seemed to have forgotten the dear old 
couple, and they in turn had forgotten it. It never mattered 
what time of day it was. Nothing depended on the hour. In the 
course of the morning the butler would open both the folding- 
doors at the end of the long “ parlour” leading to the chapel, 
and would announce, “ Prayers are served.” Long prayers they 
were. Long meals were served too, with long intervals between 
them, during which, in spite of a week of heavy rain, Di escaped 
regularly into the gardens, and so away to the park. The house 
oppressed her. She was restless and ill at ease. She was never 
missed, because she was never wanted, and she wandered for 
hours in the park, listening to the low cry of the deer, standing on 
the bridge over the artificial seventeen-forty-five lake, or pacing 
mile on mile a sheltered path under the park wall. The thinking 
for which she had such ample opportunity did not come off. It 
shirked regularly. A certain vague trouble of soul was upon 
her, like the unrest of nature at the spring of the year. And 
day after day she watched the autumn leaves drop from the 
trees into the water. And there was a great silence in her 
heart, and underneath the silence a fear—or was it a hope? 
She knew not. 

There was one subject to which Di’s thoughts returned, and 
even returned in spite of herself. John was that subject. 
Gradually, as the days wore on, her shamed remorse at having 
wounded him gave place to the old animosity against him. She 
had never been angry with any of her numerous lovers before. 
She had, on the contrary, been rather sorry for them. But she 
was desperately angry with John. It seemed to her—why she 
would have been at a loss to explain—that he had taken a very 
great liberty in venturing to love her, and in daring to assert that 
they were suited to each other. 

She went through silent paroxysms of rage against him, sitting 
on a fallen tree among the bracken, with clenched hands. Her 
sense of his growing power over her, over her thought, over her 
will, was intolerable. Why so fierce? why such a fool? she 
asked herself over and over again. He could not marry her against 
her will. Indeed, he had said he did not want to. Why then 
all this silly indignation about nothing? There was no answer 
until one day Mrs. Courtenay happened to mention to Mrs. 
Garstone in her presence the probability of John’s eventually 
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marrying Lady Alice Fane—‘a very charming and suitable 
person,” etc. 

Then suddenly it became clear to Di that though she would 
never marry him herself, the possibility of his marrying any one 
else was not to be borne fora moment. John, of course, was to— 
was to remain unmarried all his life. Her sense of the ludicrous 
showed her in a lightning-flash where she stood. 

To discover a new world is all very well for people like 
Columbus, who want to find one. But to discover a new world 
by mistake, when quite content with the old one, and to be swept 
towards it uncertain of your reception by the natives assembling 
on the beach, is another thing altogether. For the second time 
in her life Di was frightened. 

“Then all these horrible feelings are being in love,” she said 
to herself, with a sense of stupefaction. ‘“ This is what other 
people have felt for me, and I treated it as of little consequence. 
This is what I have read about, and sung about, and always 
rather wished to feel. Iam in love with John. Oh! I hope to 
God he will never find it out.” 

Probably no man will ever understand the agonies of humilia- 
tion, of furious unreasoning antagonism, which a proud woman 
goes through when she becomes aware that she is falling in love. 
Pride and love go as ill together in the beginning as they go 
exceeding well together later on. To be loved is incense at first, 
until the sense of justice—fortunately rare in women—is aroused. 
“ Shall I take all, and give nothing ?” 

Pride, often a very tender pride for the lover himself, asks that 
question. Directly it is asked the battle begins. 

“T will not give less than all. How can I give all?” 

The very young are spared the conflict, because the future 
husband is regarded only as the favoured ball-partner, the per- 
petual admirer of a new existence. But women who know some- 
thing of life—of the great demands of marriage—of the absolute 
sacrifice of individual existence which it involves—when they 
begin to tremble beneath the sway of a deep human passion, 
suffer much, fear greatly until the perfect love comes that casts 
out fear. 

Some natures—and very lovable they are—give all, counting 
not the cost. Others—a very few—count the cost, and then 
give all. Di was one of these. 
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Cuarter XXVII. 


Austerity in women is sometimes the accompaniment of a rare power of 
loving. And when it is so their attachment is strong as death; their 
fidelity as resisting as the diamond.— Amiel. 


Tre newspapers arrived at tea-time at Garstone. Every after- 
noon Mrs. Garstone and Mrs. Courtenay drove out along the 
straight high road to D——, to fetch the papers and post the 
letters; four miles in and four miles out; the grey pair one day, 
and the bays the next, in the old yellow chariot. It was the rule 
of the house. And after tea and rusks, and a poached egg under 
a cover, for Mr. Garstone, that gentleman read the papers aloud, 
in a voice that trembled and halted like the spinnet in the 
southern parlour. 

“Ts Parliament prorogued yet ?” Mrs. Garstone asked regularly 
every afternoon. 

Mr. Garstone, without answering, struck his key-note at the 
births, and quavered slowly through the marriages and deaths. 
Before he had arrived on this particular afternoon at the fact that 
Princess Beatrice had walked with Prince Henry of Battenberg, 
Mrs. Garstone was already nodding between her little rows of 
white curls. Mrs. Courtenay was awake, but she looked too 
solemnly attentive to continue in one stay. 

“The remains of the Dean of Gloucester,” continued Mr. Gar- 
stone, “ will be interred at Gloucester Cathedral on Friday next.” 

The information was received, like most sedatives, without 
comment. 

“ Latest intelligence.—Colliery explosion at Snarley.” 

“Di, has not John coal-pits at Snarley ?” asked Mrs. Courtenay, 
becoming suddenly wide awake. 

“Yes,” said Di. 

“Explosion of fire-damp,” continued Mr. Garstone, slower than 
ever. ‘No particulars known. Great loss of life apprehended. 
Mr. Tempest, of Overleigh, to whom the mine belonged, in- 
stantly left Godalmington Court, where he was the guest of 
Lord Carradock, and proceedéd at once to the spot, where 
he organised a rescue party led by himself. Mr. Tempest was 
the first to descend the shaft. The gravest anxiety was felt 
respecting the fate of the rescuing party. Vast crowds assembled 
at the pit’s mouth. No further news obtainable up to date of 
going to press.” 

Mrs. Courtenay looked at Di. 
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“He must be mad to have gone down himself,” she said 
agitatedly. ‘“ What could he possibly do there ? ” 

“His duty,” said Di, and she got up and left the room. How 
could any one exist in that hot close atmosphere? She was 
suffocating. 

The hall was cold enough. She shivered as she crossed it, and 
went up the white shallow stairs to her own room, where a newly 
lit fire was spluttering. She knelt down before it, and pushed a 
burning stick further between the bars, blackening her fingers. 
It would catch the paper at the side now.—John had gone down 
the shaft.—Yes, it would catch. The paper stretched itself and 
flared up. She went and stood by the window. 

“John has gone down,” she said half-aloud. Her heart was 
quite numb. Only her body seemed to care. Her limbs trembled, 
and she sat down on the narrow window seat, her hands clutching 
the dragon hasp of the window, her eyes looking absently out. 

There was a fire in the west. Upon the dreaming land the 
dreaming mist lay pale. The sentinel trees stood motionless and 
dark, each folded in his mantle of grey. Only the water waked 
and knew its God. And far across the sleeping land, in the long 
lines of flooded meadow, the fire trembled on the upturned face of 
the water, like the reflection of the divine glory in a passionate 
human soul. 

It passed. The light throbbed and died, but Di did not stir. 
And as she sat motionless, her mind slipped sharp and keen out 
of its lethargy and restlessness, like a sword from its scabbard. 

“ Now, at this moment, is he alive or dead?” 

And at the thought of death, that holiest minister who waits 
on life, all the rebellious anger, all the nameless fierce resentment 
against her lover—because he was her lover—fell from her like a 
garment, died down like Peter’s lies at the glance of Christ. 

The evening deepened its mourning for the dead day. One 
star shook in the empty sky, above the shadow and the mist. 

“Love the gift is Love the debt.” Di perceived that at last. 
A great shame fell upon her for the divided feelings, the uncon- 


scious struggle with her own heart of the last few weeks. It © 


appeared to her now ignoble, as all elementary phases of feeling, 
all sheaths of deep affections must appear, in the moment when 


that which they enfolded and protected grows beyond the narrow 
confines which it no longer needs. 


If he is dead? Di twistedther hands. 
Who, one of two that have loved and stood apart, has escaped 
that pang, if death intervene? A moment ago and the world 


was full of messengers waiting to speed between them at the 
VOL. XCVIII, 25K 
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slightest bidding. A penny stamp could do it. But there was 
no bidding. A moment more and all communication is cut off. 
No Armada can cross that sea. 

“Perhaps he is dying, and I sit here,” she said. “I would 
give my life for him, and I cannot do a hand’s turn.” And she 
rocked herself to and fro. 

For the first time in her life Di dashed herself blindly against 
one of God’s boundaries, and the shock that a first realisation of 
our helplessness always brings struck her like a blow. She could 
do nothing. 

Many impulsive people, under the intolerable pressure of their 
own impotence, make a feverish pretence of action, and turn 
stones and pebbles as they cannot turn heaven and earth; but 
Di was not impulsive. And the gong sounded, first far away 
in the western wing, and then at the foot of the staircase. 

Many things fail us in this world: youth, love, friendship, take 
to themselves wings; but meals are not among our migratory 
joys. Amid the shifting quicksands of life they stand fast as 
milestones. 

Di dressed and went downstairs. It seemed years since she 
had last seen the “parlour,” and old Mr. Garstone standing alone 
before the fire. 

He did not appear aged. 

“It’s later than it was,” he remarked, and she had a dim recol- 
lection that in some misty bygone time he invariably used to say 
those particular words every evening, and that she used to smile 
and nod, and say, “ Yes, Uncle George.” 

And so she smiled now, and repeated like a parrot: “ Yes, 
Uncle George.” 

And he said, “ Yes, Diana, yes.” 


Breakfast was later than usual next morning. It always is 
when one has lain awake all night. But it ended at last, and Di 
was at liberty to rush up to her room, pull on an old waterproof 
and felt hat, and dart out unobserved into the rain. 

The white mist closed in upon her, and directly she was out of 
sight of the house she begar to run. There were no aimless 
wanderings and pacings to-day. Oh, the relief of rapid move- 
ment after the long inertia of the night, the joy of feeling the 
rain sweeping against her face! She did not know the way to 
D , but she could not miss it. It was only four miles off. It 
was eleven now. The morning papers would be in by this time. 
If she walked hard she would be back by luncheon-time. 

And in truth a few minutes before two Di emerged from her 
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room in the neatest and driest of blue serge gowns; only her hair, 
which curled more crisply than usual, showed that she had been 
out in the damp. She had come home dead beat and wet to the 
skin, but she had hardly known it. A new climbing agitated 
joy pulsated in her heart, in the presence of which cold and 
fatigue could not exist; in the presence of which no other feeling 
can exist—for the time. 

“Are you glad John is out of danger?” said Mrs. Courtenay 
that evening as they went upstairs together, after Mr. Garstone 
had read of John’s narrow escape—John had been one of the few 
among the rescuing party who had returned. 

“Very glad,” said Di, and she was on the point of telling her 
grandmother of her expedition to D that morning, when a 
sudden novel sensation of shyness seized her, and she stopped 
short. 

Mrs. Courtenay sighed as she settled herself for her nap before 
dinner. 

“Has she inherited her father’s heartlessness as well as his 
yellow hair?” she asked herself. 

Mrs. Courtenay had lived long enough to know how few and 
far between are those among our fellow-creatures whose hearts 
are not entirely engrossed by the function of their own circulation. 
Youth believes in universal warmth of heart. It is as common 
as rhubarb in April. Later on we discern that easily-touched 
feelings—youth’s dearest toys—are but toys ; shaped stones that 
look like bread. Later on we discern how fragile is the woof of 
sentiment to bear the wear and tear of life. Later still, when 
sorrow chills us, we learn on how few amid the many hearths 
where we are welcome guests a fire burns to which we may 
stretch our cold hands and find warmth and comfort. 
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Of His Lady's Creasures, 
(VILLANELLE.) 


I toox her dainty eyes, as well 
As silken tendrils of her hair: 
And so I made a Villanelle ! 


I took her voice, a silver bell, 
As clear as song, as soft as prayer; 
I took her dainty eyes as well. 


“Tt may be,” said I, “ who can tell? 
These things shall be my less despair.” 
And so I made a Villanelle. 


I took her whiteness virginal, 
And from her cheeks, two roses rare: 
I took her dainty eyes as -well. 


I said, “It may be possible 
Her image from my heart to tear.” 
And so I made a Villanelle. 


I stole her laugh, most musical ; 

I wrought it in with artful care; 
I took her dainty eyes as well: 
And so I made a Villanelle! 


Ernest Dowson. 
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Amelia Opie. 


Norwicu, quaint and picturesque in itself, and interesting from 
many historical associations, has also been among the best praised 
and best abused of English towns with regard to its literary 
circles. 

Between the declaration of Basil Montagu that Sir James 
Mackintosh and he “always found Norwich a haven of rest” 
when they visited it on circuit, because of the intellectual society 
with which it abounded, and Harriet Martineau’s denunciation of 
it as “a rival to Lichfield itself,in the time of the Sewards, for 
literary pretension and the vulgarity of pedantry,” lies a wide 
margin for difference of opinion. Truth, no doubt, as usual, will 
be found within the two extremes. 

There may have been a tendency amongst the Norwich dlumi- 
nati of the close of the last and beginning of the present century 
to form themselves into a mutual admiration society; but it 
cannot fairly be denied that they had amongst them very 
much justly to admire. The family of Taylor alone would have 
saved any town from the charge of “pretension” to culture. 
Even Miss Martineau qualifies her sweeping censure with respect 
to Mrs. John Taylor and Mrs. Opie, though against William 
Taylor no words that she can say are fierce enough; and Dr. 
Alderson, Mrs. Opie’s father, she calls “ solemn and sententious 
and eccentric in manner, but not an able man in any way.’* 
Other pens have described him as clever enough, at all events, to 
be a very fascinating, popular, and successful physician; and he 
was gratefully remembered, thirty years after his death, by poor 
patients to whom he had freely given time and care. 

Dr. Alderson married Amelia Briggs, a descendant of an old 
Norfolk family,t but born in Bengal, and sent to England while 

— Martineau’s Autobiography.’ Smith & Elder, 1877. Vol. L, 
p- 300. 


Tt Mrs. Opie notes with satisfaction that “ before the reign of Edward I.,” 
her maternal ancestors “ assumed the surname of De Ponte or Pontibus, 
ie. ‘at Brigge’ or ‘ Brigges.’” 
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yet achild, on the death of her parents, in the charge of an Indian 
nurse. Mrs. Alderson was beautiful and intelligent. She brought 
up her only child, Amelia, born in 1769, with great care; and 
Mrs. Opie in her fragment of autobiography traces her lifelong 
interest in the cause of emancipation, and her strong sympathy for 
the insane, to her mother’s firm and sensible mode of combating 
two great imaginative terrors of her childhood. These were a 
negro named Aboar, and a mad woman who called herself Old 
Happiness; Amelia was persuaded to make friends with them, 
and to do them kindnesses, and before long it became her greatest 
pleasure to visit the neighbouring lunatic asylum with flowers and 
gifts, to add to which she saved her small stock of pocket-money. 
The poor lunatics soon began to watch for her visits, and called 
her “the little girl from St. George’s,” the parish in which Dr. 
Alderson lived. She had to throw her offerings over the iron 
gates, and never could quite overcome her horror at the clanking 
of the chains of the unfortunate creatures who crept up to fetch 
them on the other side. 

The wise mother, unfortunately, had always been delicate, and 
on the 3lst December, 1784, she died, leaving Amelia, then fifteen 
years old, to take the head of her father’s house. 

The love and sympathy between father and daughter were 
intense. Dr. Alderson made Amelia his constant companion, and 
introduced her to all his friends, who formed a very gay and 
varied circle. Her own favourite amongst them—and it says 
much for the young girl's good taste and judgment—was Mrs. 
John Taylor, of whom we find this description in a letter from 
Basil Montagu :— 


“A most intelligent and excellent woman, mild and unassuming, quiet 
and meek, sitting amidst her large family busy with her needle and 
domestic occupations, but always assisting by her great knowledge the 
advancement of kind and dignified sentiment and conduct. Manly wisdom 
and feminine gentleness were in her united with such attractive manners 
that she was universally loved and respected. In ‘high thoughts and 
gentle deeds’ she greatly resembled the admirable Lucy Hutchinson, and 
in troubled times would have been equally distinguished for firmness in 
what she thought right.” * 


Mrs. Taylor was not too much engrossed by her own handsome 
and intellectual family to bestow sympathy and affection on her 
friend’s motherless daughter ; and Amelia’s bright receptive mind 
was stimulated and kindled to enthusiasm in many directions by 


* ‘Life of Sir James Mackintosh.’ Edited by his son. Moxon, 1835. 
Vol. L., p. 165. 
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the remarkable persons with whom she associated during the 
impressionable period of youth. 

For her future ayocation as a story-writer, too, she was already 
beginning to lay up stores of material by observing life under 
more aspects than are generally open to a girl’s notice. Besides 
her friends at the asylum, many of whose melancholy histories 
she learned and narrated, she had seen Haunah Snelling, the 
female soldier who followed her lover to the wars, and visited 
Anna Maria Real, a young woman whose lover had gone to sea 
and who followed him to Russia disguised as a sailor, and worked 
out her passage undetected. Finding on her arrival that her 
lover was dead, she remained in the service for some years, but 
had landed at Lynn when Miss Alderson went to see her, and was 
working as a tailor—a trade she had learned on board ship—and 
still attired as a man. “ Her manner was not pleasant, and as I 
watched her almost terrible eyes I fancied they indicated a 
deranged mind,” writes Amelia. Some incidents of the “ female 
sailor's” history must have been suppressed in her first account of 
herself, for subsequently “a collection of wild beasts came to town, 
the showman of which turned out to be Maria Real’s husband, 
and with him she left Norwich.” 

Amelia’s studies of human nature were also carried on in the 
Assize Courts, where she experienced a fearful joy in hearing 
counsel plead and judges speak, and watching the demeanour of 
the prisoners, though she carefully avoided any case which might 
entail the penalty of death. On one happy occasion she found 
herself seated on the bench, and the judge, Sir Henry Gould, 
entered into conversation with her. 


“Never, I think, had my vanity been so gratified; and when, on my 
being forced to leave the court by the arrival of my dinner-hour, he said 
he hoped I was sufficiently pleased to come again, I went home much 
raised in my own estimation.” 


They must have formed a curious and interesting contrast—the 
handsome and venerable judge, eighty years old, and his young 
friend of sixteen, who is thus described by her biographer :— 


“ Her countenance was animated, bright and beaming; ber eyes soft and 
expressive, yet full of ardour; her hair was abundant and beautiful, of 
auburn hue, and waving in long tresses. Her figure was well formed, her 
carriage fine, her hands, arms, and feet well shaped—and all around and 
about her was the spirit of youth and joy and love.” * 


The dramatic instinct which prompted Miss Alderson’s interest 


* ‘Memorials of the Life of Amelia Opie.’ By Cecilia Lucy Brightwell. 
1854. P. 35. 
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in Assize Courts, in displays of oratory, and in all occasions which 
induced a betrayal or even an assumption of feeling, was very 
early developed. “Your uncle the barrister,” * Capel Lofft wrote 
to her, “was saying yesterday how struck he was, even in your 
childhood, with your power of dramatic diction and recitation, and 
that he had never thought it equalled by any one.” Of course, 
having this strong bias, and some power of expression, she soon 
began to write plays, in one of which she performed the part of 
the heroine before an audience of private friends ; others, it would 
appear, she hoped to bring before the public—an ambition stimu- 
lated no doubt by her warm friendship with Mrs. Siddons and 
others of the Kemble family. 

Dr. Alderson, like nearly all his contemporary notabilities in 
“that city of sedition, Norwich,” was a Liberal, and at that time 
to be a Liberal meant to be a strong sympathiser with the revolu- 
tionary spirit stirring throughout Europe—which had then very 
real tyrannies to combat and wrongs to redress, and so many of 
whose votaries, disenchanted by the fading of the rosy Utopian 
visions of their youth, became, like Southey and Wordsworth, 
respectable Conservatives in middle age. This reaction, however, 
had not set in when Miss Alderson visited London in 1794, im- 
bued with her father’s admiration for the philosophic Republicans, 
yet with her own bright eyes open to all the humour of their 
inconsistencies and assumptions. 

Such of her animated letters home as have been preserved make 
one regret the many others describing the trials of Horne Tooke, 
Holcroft, etc., which her father thought it prudent to destroy as 
soon as read. To Mrs. Taylor she thus relates a visit to Godwin 
at Somers Town, going from Southgate by way of Islington :— 


“A most delightful ride through some of the ‘richest country I ever 
beheld. We found the philosopher with his hair bien poudré, and in a pair 


* He was originally a dissenting minister, but left that profession for 
the law, was married twice, in each case to a woman of fortune, and was 
called to the bar. In the plenitude of his prosperity, and high in office, 
he was rather inclined to draw a veil over his early and humbler days. On 
one occasion when examining a witness, who either could not or would not 
recollect circumstances important to the case, he said sharply: ‘“ Why, 
friend, you do not seem to remember anything!” “Oh, yes I do!” was the 
disconcerting reply. “I very well remember your being a Presbyterian 
parson !”—See Beloe’s ‘Sexagenarian.’ Vol. I., pp. 155-156. 

t Miss Alderson refers in one of her letters to a farce which had 
apparently been returned to her for alteration after the usual weary 
waiting in a manager’s desk: “I have been capering about the room for 
joy at having got my farce back. Now idieness, adieu, when Dicky and I 
have held sweet converse together ! ” 
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of new, sharp-toed, red morocco slippers, not to mention his green coat and 
crimson under-waistcoat. He received me very kindly, but wondered I 
should think of being out of London. Could I be either amused or 
instructed at Southgate? I told him that I had not yet outlived my 
affections, and that they bound me to the family there. But was I to 
acknowledge any other dominion than that of reason? ‘ But are you sure 
that my affections in this case are not the result of reason?’ He shrugged 
disbelief, and told me I was more of the woman than when he saw 
me last.” 


How delightful it would have been to hear the gay handsome 
girl posing the intellectual autocrat on the connection between 
reason and the affections! No doubt Godwin was willing to 
renew the discussion whenever she pleased, for among his many 
flirtations he embarked on a very decided one with Amelia Alder- 
son. She writes in another letter to the same correspondent :— 


“Godwin drank tea and supped here last night. It would have enter- 
tained you highly to see him bid me farewell. He wished to salute me, 
but his courage failed him. ‘ Will you give me nothing to keep for your 
sake, and console me during your absence?’ murmured the philosopher. 
‘Not even your slipper? I had it in my possession once, and need not 
have returned it.’ This was true; my shoe had come off, and he had put 
it in his pocket. You have no idea how gallant he is become! Mrs. 
Inchbald says the report of the world is that Mr. Holcroft is in love with 
her, she with Mr. Godwin, Mr. Godwin with me, and I with Mr. Holcroft. 
A pretty story, indeed! This report Godwin brings to me, and he says 
Mrs. Inchbald always tells him that when she praises him, J praise 
Holeroft. This is not fair of Mrs. Inchbald. She appears jealous of 
Godwin’s attention to me, so she makes him believe I prefer Holcroft to 
him. She often says to me, ‘ Now you are come Mr. Godwin does not come 
near me.’ Is not this womanish?” * 


Mrs. Shelley believed that her father’s feeling for Amelia 
Alderson was merely the warm and admiring regard he enter- 
tained for Mrs. Inchbald. Mr. Kegan Paul thinks that he 
“seriously thought of asking her to be his wife, but whether the 
lady or her father declined the alliance, or whether no offer was 
actually made, it is plain that the feeling between the two was at 
no time warmer than a sincere friendship ”—extended, he adds, to 
Mary Wollstonecraft. Some of Miss Alderson’s letters to her are 
still preserved, and in one of them she says that “ whatever she 
had seen before for the first time had always disappointed her, 
except Mrs. Imlay t and the Cumberland Lakes !+ ” 


* *Memorials,’ p. 57. 

t The name by which Mary Wollstonecraft was then known. 

¢ ‘William Godwin, his Friends and Contemporaries.’ H. §. King, 
1876. Vol. L., p. 158. 
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From Somers Town Miss Alderson drove to Marlborough Street 
and found the Tragic Muse— 


“ As handsome and charming as ever, engaged in nursing her little baby. 
. . . There, too, I saw Charles Kemble, and thought him so like Kemble, 
Mrs. Twiss, and Mrs. Siddons that it was some time before I could recollect 
myself enough to know whether he was a man ora woman. The baby is 
all a baby can be, but Mrs. Siddons laughs and says it is a wit and a beauty 
already in her eyes.” 


Long afterwards she said that this visit to London in 1794 was 
almost the most interesting period of her long life, because of the 
opportunity it gave her of attending the State trials. 


“ Not only hearing the first pleaders at the bar, but beholding the first 
magnates of the land, and knowing in my secret heart that my own 
prospects for life might probably be darkened by the result. To such a 
height had party spirit reached on both sides in my native city and else- 
where that even innocent men were accused of treasonable intentions and 
practices who talked when excited by contradiction the fearful things they 
would never have thought of acting; and I had reason to believe that if 
the ‘felons’ about to be tried should not be acquitted, certain friends of 
mine would have emigrated to America, and my beloved father would have 
been induced to accompany them.” * 


The strong reaction from this dread may account for the extent 
to which her enthusiasm is said to have carried her on the acquittal 
of Horne Tooke. The Rev. W. Beloe, prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
rector of All Hallows, and assistant-librarian at the British 
Museum (whose often highly scandalous gossip called forth such 
a bitter protest from Dr. Parr), dealt very tenderly, for him, with 
Miss Alderson, but calls her “a perfect picture of a précieuse,” 
while telling a story which shows her in quite a different light. 
After speaking of her early revolutionary sympathies, he adds :— 


“On one occasion, indeed, her enthusiasm got the better both of her 
prudence and the natural delicacy of her sex. She attended the trial of 
her admired patriot, Horne Tooke, for high treason. When the verdict of 
‘ Not Guilty’ was pronounced she scrambled over seats and benches, and, 
hastening to where he stood, kissed him in the public court!” ¢ 


There were at this time seven thousand and forty-one émigrés 
in London and its suburbs, and the Norwich belle made some 
friends and admirers amongst them. The Duc d’Aiguillon wrote 
to her :— 


“Mais vous! Que désirer pour votre bonheur? La Nature n’a-t-elle 
pas pourvu a tout, en vous donnant les qualités du cceur, celles de l’esprit, 





* ‘Memorials,’ p. 50. 
t ‘The Sexagenarian.’ Rivington, 1818. Second Edition. Vol. L., 
p. 413. 
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des graces, des talents? Je me bornerai donc 4 souhaiter que vous soyez 
toujours aussi heureuse que vous méritez de l’étre, et c’est tout dire.” 


Naturally so beautiful and brilliant a woman, with so large 
and varied a circle of acquaintances, is reported to have had hosts 
of admirers, some of whom aspired to become more than admirers. 
She herself refers laughingly to a love-affair at sixteen; and 
there would seem from a passage in a letter to Mrs. Taylor to 
have been a later and stronger attachment, but this is not further 
alluded to. In 1797, Miss Alderson again visited London, and, at 
an evening party given by some intimate friends, first met John 
Opie :— 


“Some of those present were rather eagerly expecting her arrival, but 
the evening was wearing away, and still she did not appear. At length 
the door was flung open, and she entered, bright and smiling, dressed in 
blue, her neck and arms bare, on her head a small bonnet placed 
coquettishly on one side and surmounted by three white feathers. Her 
hair hung in rich waving tresses over her shoulders ; her face kindled with 
pleasure at sight of her old friends; her whole appearance was animated 
and glowing. . . . Opie was charmed at first sight.” * 


The immediate fascination was probably not mutual, for Opie 
though looking, according to Allan Cunningham, like an 
“inspired peasant,” had still the rugged and unpolished peasant 
manner, and it took a certain amount of acquaintance to 
penetrate to the high qualities underlying it. He was the son 
of a master-carpenter in St. Agnes, near Truro. His mother 
belonged to the good old Cornish family of Tonkin, one of whose 
members wrote a history of his native county. At ten years 
old Opie had mastered many of Euclid’s problems, and at twelve 
he opened an evening school for arithmetic and writing (in which 
he excelled), some of his pupils being twice his age. 

About this time he taught himself to draw, by copying pictures 
which he saw in the houses of his father’s employers, or displayed 
in shop windows. His father wished John to follow his own 
trade and discouraged his artistic propensities, but the boy 
fortunately came under the notice of Dr. Wolcot (Peter Pindar), 
who then lived at Truro, and with his assistance and encourage- 
ment Opie’s progress became so rapid that before he was sixteen 
he began to support himself as an itinerant portrait painter, 
finding patrons in the neighbourhood, and often adding the cats 
and dogs of the establishment to their family groups. 

It was not long before Dr. Wolcot sent Opie to London, where, 
after varying fortunes, first being called “ the wonder of the day” 


* «Memorials,’ p. 64. 
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and marvelled at as a heaven-born peasant painter, and then 
treated for a long time with unmerited and disheartening neglect, 
he had, when he met Amelia Alderson, attained a high position. 
In the meantime he had made a most unfortunate marriage, and 
been divorced from his wife, and these domestic troubles may 
have added to the ruggedness and harsh reserve of manner found 
repellent by new acquaintances. “He greatly resembled his 
paintings,” wrote Mrs. Opie in after years, “and while the trivial 
defects both of him and them were obvious to the many, the 
unusual excellences of both could be completely known and 
justly valued only by the few.” * 

Whatever Miss Alderson’s first impressions of her new admirer 
may have been, many weeks had not elapsed before she wrote to 
Mrs. Taylor :— 


“If my head be not turned by the large draughts which my vanity is 
daily quaffing, I shall return to Norwich much happier than I left it. 
Mr. Opie has (but mum) been my declared lover almost ever since I came. 
I was ingenuous with him upon principle, and I told him my situation and 
the state of my heart. He said he should still persist, and would risk all 
consequences to his own peace, and so he did and does, and I have not 
resolution to forbid his visits. Is not this abominable? Nay, more— 
were I not certain my father would disapprove such or, indeed, any 
connexion for me, there are moments when, ambitious of being a wife and 
mother, and of securing to myself a companion for life, capable of 
entering into all my pursuits and of amusing me by his, I could almost 
resolve to break all fetters and relinquish the wide and often aristocratic 
circle in which I now move, to become the wife of a man whose genius 
has raised him from obscurity into fame and comparative affluence. But 
my mind is on the pinnacle of its health when I thus feel, and on a 
pinnacle one can’t remain long.” 


She says also that the chief inducement Mr. Opie offered to her 
was that he would “joyfully consent” to Dr. Alderson’s living 
with them. ‘“ What a temptation to me, who am every moment 
sensible that the claims of my father will always be with me 
superior to any charms that a lover can hold out!” Yet even 
this consideration does not quite avail. “Often do I rationally 
and soberly state to Opie the reasons that might urge me to 
marry him—in time—and the reasons why I could never be 
happy with him, nor he with-me. But it always ends in his 
persisting in his suit.” 

All comes, we are assured, to those who wait—and persevere. 
Opie persevered, and did not have to wait very long. How 
Dr. Alderson’s objections—if indeed he did object so strongly as 


* Introduction to Opie’s ‘Lectures on Painting.’ Longmans, 1809. 
|e | 
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his daughter anticipated—were overcome we are not informed, 
but it was not by any arrangement for a joint household. When 
Amelia Alderson married the artist at Marylebone Church, in 
May, 1798, the bride and bridegroom remained in town and 
Dr. Alderson returned to Norwich. 

In Mrs. Opie’s introduction to her husband’s ‘ Lectures on 
Painting,’ she describes their limited means and frugal life when 
first married, and their enjoyment of “the cheap pleasures of 
existence—reading, conversation, an evening walk.” Opie pre- 
ferred spending his leisure hours at home, studying prints, 
sketching designs for pictures, and playing on the flute to any 
society—provided his one beloved companion was with him.* But 
now and then they went to the theatre or the opera, in which 
both took great delight, Opie’s ear being so accurate that he 
could play on the flute, or whistle, on their return home all the 
airs which had pleased him on first hearing them. Mrs. Opie’s 
talent for music had been carefully cultivated in Norwich, and 
Mrs. Taylor in a paper on her contributed to the Cabinet, to 
accompany a portrait, observes— 


“She was unrivalled in that kind of singing in which she more 
particularly delighted. Those only who have heard her can conceive the 
effect she produced in the performance of her own ballads. Of these The 
Poor Hindoo was one of her chief favourites, and the expression of 
plaintive misery and affectionate supplication which she threw into it we 
may safely say has very seldom been equalled. She may fairly be said to 
have created a style of singing of her own, which, though polished and 
improved by art and cultivation, was founded in that power which she so 
pre-eminently possesses of awakening tender sympathies and pathetic 
feelings.” 


Mr. §. C. Hall, who knew Mrs. Opie in later years, says :— 


“She was perfect as a musician, according to the simple perfecting of 
those days, and sang with power and sweetness the music then in vogue— 
Sally in our Alley, Savourneen Deelish, and the soprano songs from Love 
in a Village, The Beggars’ Opera, and Artaxerzes.” + 


* Her love of socicty, so natural to one in every way qualified to shine 
in it, was the only point on which they differed. After returning from a 
short visit to her father at Norwich, Mrs. Opie writes to Mrs. John 
Taylor: “I have led a most happy and delightful life since my return, 
and in the whole two months have not been out more than four times; 
so spouse and I had no squabbles about visiting, and that is the only 
thing we ever quarrel about. If I would stay at home for ever I 
believe he would be merry from morning to night, and be a lover more 
than a husband.” 

t ‘Book of Memories.’ Virtue & Co., 1871. P. 168, 
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She also delighted in dancing, in connection with which she 
tells a curious story. Once when re-visiting Norwich with her 
husband, they accompanied a friend to see the Dutch Church :— 


“The two gentlemen were engaged together; I, finding myself some- 
what cold, began to hop and dance on the spot where I stood. Suddenly 
my eyes fell on the pavement below, and I started at beholding the well- 
known name ‘Christian’ graved on the slab. I stopped in dismay, 
shocked to find that I had actually been dancing upon the grave of my old 
dancing-master ! ” 


To return to her early married life :— 


“To procure indulgences for a wife whom he loved,” she writes, 
“ Mr. Opie found it necessary to make himself popular in that productive 
and difficult branch of the art, female portraiture. He therefore turned 
his attention to points he had been in the habit of neglecting, and his 
pictures soon acquired a grace and softness to which they had of late years 
been strangers.” 


A brother artist noticing the change at one of the exhibitions, 
said: “We never saw anything like this in you before, Opie—it 
must be owing to your wife.” He repeated the compliment to 
her with great pleasure, adding that he was very willing the 
improvement should be attributed to her. 

Mrs. Opie was equally ready to acknowledge her indebtedness 
to her husband’s advice and sympathy. In those days there was 
a strong feeling against women writers, and in the class from 
which Opie sprang the prejudice might have been expected to be 
particularly strong. But he did not share it :— 


“He knew that my most favourite amusement was writing, and he 
always encouraged my ambition to become an acknowledged author. 
Our only quarrel on the subject was not that I wrote so much, but that 
I did not write more and better. And to the Jast hour of my existence I 
shall deplore those habits of indolence which made me neglect to write 
while it was in my power to profit by bis criticisms and advice, and when, 
by employing myself more regularly in that manner, I should have been 
sure to receive the proudest and dearest reward of woman, the approba- 
tion of a husband at once the object of her respect and of her love.” 


Thus the seemingly incongruous marriage, which some friends 
ridiculed or blamed, and at which all wondered, between the 
rugged, uncultivated (though fer from unintellectual) artist, and 
the radiant, fastidious, coquettish beauty, proved a thoroughly 
happy one. She frankly owns that she thought some of his 
economies passed the limits of necessity, but she endured them 
cheerfully, knowing the uncompromising independence and 
uprightness from which they arose. She was proud of his 
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conversational powers,* and denies that he ever uttered the 
bearish and bitter personalities attributed to him on his first 
entrance to London society. He assured her that they were 
invented for him by a friend, who thought the greatest service 
he could do to Opie was by any means to heighten his 
notoriety ! 

A trait in Opie’s character, which his wife especially 
valued, was his strong family affection, and his entire freedom 
from all disingenuousness or false shame as to his parents’ 
position. His mother he described as “the most perfect of 
human beings—the most mild, most just, and most disinterested 
of women”; and Mrs. Opie adds:—“I believe scarcely anyone 
who knew her would have thought this description exaggerated.” 
She lived to be ninety-two, in the full possession of all her 
faculties. 


There are many lively home-pictures in Mrs. Opie’s letters to 
Mrs. Taylor :— 


“T am very much afraid my spouse will not live long,” she writes in 
1800. “He has got a fit of tidyness on him, and employed himself for two 
evenings in putting his painting-room to rights. This confirms what I 
said to him the other day, that almost every man was beau or sloven at 
some time of his life. Charles Fox once wore pink heels; now he has an 
unpowdered crop. I expect that as my husband has been a sloven hitherto 
he will be a beaw in future. He is so pleased with his handy-work, and 
capers about, and says, ‘Look there! How neat—and how prettily I have 


disposed the things! Did you ever see the like?’ Certainly I never did 
where he was before!” 


In 1801, Mrs. Opie’s first acknowledged novel, ‘ Father and 
Daughter,’ dedicated to Dr. Alderson, appeared.t It was praised 
by the Edinburgh Review, became very popular, and Paer based 
his opera Agnese upon it. Mrs, Opie’s terror and anxiety while 
the book was in the press were great. She felt doubly desirous 
that it should succeed, as Mr. Opie was, at the end of that year 
and the beginning of the next, “almost without employment.” 
He had no commissions, although his exhibited paintings had been 
greatly praised, and was consequently in a state of despondency 
which it needed all his wife’s bright hopefulness to dispel or even 


* Horne Tooke said, “Opie crowds more wisdom into a few words than 
almost any man I ever knew. He speaks in axioms.” (Which perhaps 
sounds a little fatiguing to ordinary minds?) And Mrs, Siddons observed : 
“ When I am with him I am always sure to hear something which I cannot 
forget, or at least which ought never to be forgotten.” 


t She had published anonymously a story called ‘The Dangers of 
Coquetry,’ before her marriage. : 
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alleviate. His extreme self-depreciation* added to this depression, 
but he did not allow it for a moment to lessen his industry, 
which was always remarkable. Northcote said of him:—‘ Many 
artists paint to live, but Opie lives to paint”; and “ Others get 
forward by steps, but this man by strides.” “ Painting is a 
pleasure and a profession to many,” says Mrs. Opie, “but to 
him it was a passion.” In spite of his disappointment, “he 
continued to paint regularly as usual, and no doubt increased 
by that means his ability to do justice to the torrent of business 
which soon after set in towards him, and never ceased to flow till 
the day of his death.” 

One of the first and pleasantest results of this renewed 
prosperity was a visit to Paris, which afforded Opie the long 
anticipated delight of visiting the Louvre ; on the same day, as it 
happened, as Charles James Fox and his wife, with whom they 
made the tour of the galleries, Mrs. Opie proudly observing the 
great statesman’s deference to her husband on artistic questions. 
To her the chief event of the holiday was the opportunity of 
seeing the First Consul. This was at a review on the Place de 
Carousel, for which a French acquaintance had secured for the 
Opies a window on the ground floor of the Tuileries :— 


“Just before the review began we saw several officers in gorgeous 
uniforms ascend the stairs, one of whom, whose helmet seemed entirely of 
gold, was Eugéne de Beauharnais. A few minutes afterwards there was 
a rush of officers down the stairs, and amongst them I saw a short pale 
man with his hat in his hand, who resembled Lord Erskine in profile. 
But, though my friend whispered, ‘ C’est lui,’ I did not comprehend that 
I beheld Buonaparte, till I saw him stand alone at the gate. In another 
moment he was on his horse, while I, trembling with emotion, gazed on 
him intently, endeavouring to commit each expressive sharply-chiselled 
feature to memory, contrasting also with admiration his small simple hat, 
adorned with nothing but a little tri-coloured cockade, and his blue coat, 
guiltless of gold embroidery, with the splendid adornments of the officers 
who followed him. ... At length the review ended—too soon for me. 
The First Consul sprang from his horse. We threw open our door again, 
and, as he slowly reascended the stairs, we saw him very near us and in 
full face, while his bright, restless, expressive and, as we fancied, dark 
blue eyes beaming from under long black eyelashes, glanced over us with a 
scrutinizing but complacent look.” t 


During this visit to Paris Mrs. Opie was in such a state of 


* “During the nine years that I was his wife I never saw him satisfied 
with any one of his productions; and often, very often, have I seen him 
throw himself in an agony of despondence on the sofa in my sitting-room, 
exclaiming, ‘I never, never shall be a painter as long as I live!’” 

+ From a paper contributed by Mrs. Opie to Tait’s Magazine. Vol. IV., 
1831, 
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uncontrollable enthusiasm, all the visions of human perfectibility 
which the friends of her childhood had associated with the 
French Revolution rushing on her brain, that while sitting in the 
boulevards she sang, in her clear, brilliant soprano, “ Fall, 
tyrants, fall!”* With what a mixture of amusement and 
horror must the gentle Quakeress of later years have looked back 
on this ebullition ! 

Another Napoleonic reminiscence was a visit, under the 
auspices of the beautiful Maria Cosway (artist and artist's wife), 
to the house of Madame Buonaparte, mere. The hostess was, 
unfortunately, too ill to receive the Opies, and they only saw “ the 
top of Madame Murat’s cap,” as she alighted from her carriage to 
visit her mother. But the honours of the house were done very 
efficiently by “a blooming ecclesiastic,” youthful-looking and 
extremely bien soignée, adorned with powdered hair, purple stock- 
ings, gold crucifix, and shoe-buckles, his complexion fresh and rosy, 
his manners gracious. ‘“ He seemed a merry aswell as a courteous 
man. Once he took Maria Cosway aside, and showed her a letter 
just received, which to judge from his hearty laugh and her 
answering smiles gave them excessive pleasure.” This was an 
intimation from Rome that he might soon be called upon “ to 
exchange his purple stockings for scarlet ones, and his title of 
Archbishop of Lyons for that of Cardinal Fesch.” 

Mrs. Opie was fortunate in seeing three of her heroes during 
this visit to Paris, men as strongly contrasted in character as in 
destiny—Fox and Napoleon, already mentioned, and Kosciusko, 
whom she met at a party given by an English lady. She was at 
first sight disappointed by not finding ‘“‘ Warsaw’s last champion” 
externally the véritable héros dw roman she had pictured 
him. 


“He was not much above the middle height, had high cheek-bones, and 
features not of a distinguished cast. His eyes were fine and expressive, 
and he had a high healthy colour. His forehead was covered by a curled 
auburn wig, much to my vexation, as I should have liked to see its honour- 
able scar. But his appearance was pleasing, his countenance intellectual, 
his carriage dignified. He spoke English as well as we did.” 


He naively asked Mrs. Opie to write some verses on him, which 
she did for his next birthday. 

In the following year, while Mrs. Opie was paying her annual 
visit to her father, Opie writes, as usual, urging her speedy 
return, telling her that he cannot do without her, as she is 


* This episode is not recorded in Tait’s Magazine, but was related by 
a friend who witnessed it. 
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“ more than ever a part of himself,” and adding that he is sending 
her— 


“A letter, with a volume of poems by Henry Kirke White, a visionary 
boy of seventeen, who with all becoming diffidence presumes to lay his 
youthful effusions at your feet. He was struck by the resemblance of one 
of his poems to one of yours, though to compare the former to the latter 
is like comparing O’Keefe to Shakespere. There!—I hope this will give 
you pleasure. The cat and parrot are both well, and the kitten beautiful 
and merry. Adieu, my only love.” 


Mrs. Opie’s novel, ‘ Adeline Mowbray,’ published in 1804, was 
called by the Edinburgh Review “the most pathetic, and the 
most natural in its pathos, of any fictitious narrative in the 
language.” Indeed, even unfavourable critics allowed her pathos. 
Miss Mitford, who called her “vulgar” (to be sure that was in a 
letter to Mrs. Hofland, a rival novelist, and the wife of a rival 
artist), adds that she has “ painful pathos,” and says, “I like Mrs. 
Opie, but I don’t like to feel as if I wanted to cry”;* and Miss 
Martineau says :— 


“Mrs. Opie wrote slowly and amidst a strenuous excitement of her 
sensibilities. She liked trying the effect of her tales on hearers before 
they went to press. I remember my mother and sister coming home with 
swollen eyes and tender spirits after spending an evening with Mrs. 
Opie to hear ‘Temper,’ which she read in her most overpowering way. 
When they saw it in print they could hardly believe it was the same 
story.” t 


That last qualifying clause is highly characteristic. 

In 1806 Opie at last admitted that his improved circum- 
stances would justify indulging in some modest pleasures long 
denied, and looked forward to as a sort, of high-water mark of 
prosperity. His wife was to improve and enlarge her apartments, 
and receive her friends in a manner “ more befitting our apprecia- 


* Tn a later letter to Sir William Elford she gives a rather spiteful 
receipt for an Opie novel: ‘‘ One knows the usual ingredients of her tales 
just as one knows the component parts of a plum-pudding. So much 
common-sense (for the flour), so much vulgarity (for the suet), so much 
love (fc r the sugar), so many songs (for the plums), so much wit (for the 
spices), so much fine binding morality (for the eggs), and so much mere 
mawkishness and insipidity (for the milk and water wherewith the said 
pudding is mixed up). Yet she is a very clever woman and a good- 
natured woman, and although my exceeding fastidiousness with respect to 
style and elegance and gracefulness in writing deprives me of any pleasure 
in her works, there are a great many very good judges who admire her 
writings greatly.” —‘ Life and Letters of Mary Russell Mitford.’ Bentley, 
1870. Vol. IL, p. 148. 

t ‘Harriet Martinean’s Autobiography.’ Vol. L., p. 430. 
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tion of their society,” and he was to have the luxury of riding on 
horseback. But these bright visions were destined to remain 
visions only. 

In the summer of the same year the Opies visited Southill, the 
seat of Mr. and Lady Elizabeth Whitbread; Wilkie, and Lady 
Roslyn and her children, being also of the party. On one of 
their excursions Mrs. Opie and Lady Roslyn went into a country 
house and asked the caretaker, who was busy cooking her dinner, 
for a glass of milk, The old woman hurried off to get it, putting 
a down her ladle, which Lady Roslyn took up, saying it would 

be a pity that she should suffer for her good nature; and Mrs. Opie 
adds that among the interesting and unexpected sights of the 
morning, that of the fashionable beauty, “ Harriet, Countess of 
Roslyn, basting a leg of mutton, was not the least.” This is like 
a bit from one of her own ‘ Tales of Real Life.’ 

At Southill she would have been well content to stay, but Opie 
soon grew restless, complaining that he had been “ idle for eight 
days,” and accordingly they returned to town, where, says his 
wife, “to the toils of the artist every day succeeded those of the 
writer every evening. From September, 1806, to February, 1807, 
he allowed his mind no rest, and scarcely indulged in a walk or 
the society of his friends.” The work which so engrossed him 
was his ‘ Lectures on Painting,’ delivered at the Royal Academy,* 
after the first of which, says Cunningham, in his ‘ Lives of British 
Artists,’ “he was complimented by his brethren, escorted home 
by Sir William Beechey, and appeared to his wife in a flush of 
joy.” But the triumph was dearly purchased. The last lecture 
was on the 9th of March; he was almost immediately taken ill, 
and in spite of the efforts of the best physicians of the day, and 
the incessant care of his wife and sister, he died on the 9th of April. 





“The most soothing consciousness I have to look back upon,” writes iH 
Mrs. Opie, “is the certainty that my husband’s last perceptions in this q 
world were of a pleasurable nature. By the kindness of his friend and . 
former pupil, Mr. Thompson, R.A., he was gratified in his desire to see his 
picture of the Duke of Gloucester, which he was most anxious should 
appear in the exhibition, completed, and when it was brought to the foot 
of his bed he looked at it with the greatest satisfaction, and said with a 
smile, ‘Take it away—it will do now.’ This incident seemed to give the 
turn to the delirium which followed, for he was painting in imagination 
upon it until the last hour of his existence.” 


On the funeral of Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1792, Opie exclaimed 


° ° one ° i 

* “T am tired, tired of writing,” he told Prince Hoare, when the 
lectures were completed. “I mean to be a gentleman in the spring i 
months, keep a horse, and ride out every morning.” 
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to his sister, “ Aye, girl! and I too shall be buried in St. Paul’s.”’ 
His prophecy came true ; fifteen years later Opie was laid in the 
cathedral almost by his great brother artist’s side. 

Soon after this Mrs. Opie returned to her father’s house in 
Norwich. Miss Mitford, in a letter to the Rev. William Harness, 
intimates that there were very painful circumstances attending 
the breaking up of her London home, and regrets that they were 
“so smoothed over” in the ‘ Memorials,’ adding that— 


“ Mrs. Opie was herself so kind and excellent a woman that she could 
well have afforded to have the truth told of her. . . . All her friends knew 
how hard it was that the furniture for which she had worked should be 
sold for the benefit of her coarse sister.” 


She must of course have meant Opie’s sister, of whom Mrs. Opie 
always spoke and wrote with the greatest cordiality.* It should 
be remembered that Miss Mitford, with all her charming qualities, 
was an inveterate gossip. Her prejudices were intense, and she 
does not seem to have weighed and sifted the evidence for all the 
stories she repeats. 

Collecting and arranging a small volume of poems, and writing 
the prefatory memoir to her husband’s ‘ Lectures on Painting,’ ¢ 
occupied Mrs. Opie in her first years of widowhood. Kind, warm- 
hearted Lady Charleville was amongst her correspondents, and 
encouraged her to go on writing :— 


“ Begin a good long Clarissa-like novel; you have principles and fancy 
to compose an interesting and elevating work, and a knowledge of the 
manners of the world, which Richardson wanted. Give me a character, 
acting and developing itself under a variety of circumstanees, to interest 
my feelings and exert my understanding; and set her feet on English 
ground, and let us not have mystic notions or Asiatic refinements to 
perplex our intellects, too well-braced by this northern temperature to 
sympathize with mysteries, embroideries, or odours, or start at every 





* “Tet me be thavkful for the blessing I experienced in the presence of 
that sister, so dear to my husband, who by sharing with me the painful 
yet precious tasks of affection enabled me to keep from his bed all hired 
nurses—all attendants but our deeply interested selves; that was indeed a 
consolation.” 

{ Of this memoir Sir James Mackintosh observes: “It is a pleasing 
sketch, in one or two parts very elegant; it breathes esteem, admiration, 
and pride. . . . One passage I object to—where she makes an excuse for 
not exposing his faults. The apology is unnecessary. ... She ought 
either to have been absolutely silent, or, with an intrepid confidence in the 
character of her husband, to have stated faults which she was sure would 
have been ‘dust in the balance’ placed in the scale opposite to his 
merits.”—‘ Life.’ Vol. IL., p. 27. 
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creaking hinge in an old castle. Miss Owenson, whom I saw in Dublin, 
tells me she is writing a tale of Hindostan. Let’s keep to plain English 
for yours.” 


Mrs. Opie was in London at the time of Sir Francis Burdett’s 
forcible removal to the Tower in 1810 (he had barricaded his 
house, resisting what he considered an unjust arrest); and she 
speaks of the peculiar sensation she experienced, when returning 
late from a party to her rooms in Prince’s Street, on seeing 
cannon planted in Hanover Square and soldiers watching by their 
guns. 

During a later visit to town Mrs. Opie attended a brilliant 
soirée at the house of Madame de Staél, who had recently left the 
court of Bernadotte, and was eloquent in his praise. She pro- 
duced a profile miniature of her favourite, which she placed in the 
hand of Sir Harry Englefield (a great virtuoso of the day), 
anxiously awaiting his verdict. ‘Carefully and long did he 
examine the painting, and then, holding it up to the light, 
observed, with a slow distinct utterance, and in a rather loud 
voice, ‘ He is like a ferocious sheep!’” 

“ Corinne’s”” indignation was extreme, but Mrs. Opie says the 
resemblance was unmistakable. 

With all the vivacity and enthusiasm of her youth, the same 
enthusiasm she showed on behalf of the republican, Horne Tooke, 
Mrs. Opie joined in “ Emperor-hunting,” when the visit of the 
allied sovereigns in 1814 turned all the women’s heads. 


“ Just room and time,” she concludes one of her letters to her father, 
“to say that I have seen and touched the Emperor. Other ladies touched 
his hand, I squeezed his wrist only. I bribed the porter and got into his 
hotel!!! He was dressed in a scarlet uniform (ours) and wore our blue 
ribbon. His head is bald, his hair light, his complexion blond and 
beautiful, his eyes blue, his nose flattish, with a funny little button end to 
it, his mouth is small and his lips thin. His chest and shoulders are 
broad and finely-formed, his manner graceful and dignified. He is the 


Emperor of all the Russias, and therefore he is handsome, delightful, and 
so forth.” 


At Lady Charleville’s Mrs. Opie saw “a venerable-looking blind 
woman, bowed by various cares.” “This,” said Lady Charleville, 
“igs Lady Sarah Napier. Will you sing her a ballad?” Mrs. Opie 
replied that she could not sing anything worth hearing, but she 
would try. “Surely,” said Lady Sarah, gently, “that was in- 
judicious. Mrs. Opie would rather not have the attention of the 
company so loudly solicited.” “Very true,” replied Lady Charle- 
ville, “ but your ladyship is always the best bred woman in the 
world, and I the worst, and I never see you without taking a 
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lesson in manners.” Mrs. Opie sang “The Soldier’s Farewell,” 
inspired, apparently, by her immense admiration for one of the 
young Napiers who accompanied his mother :—‘‘ He was wounded 
in every engagement abroad. I never saw a handsomer man—I 
could not help looking at him! . . . he has his mother’s outline, 
enlarged into manly beauty, and such fine dark eyes.” 

At another party, given by Lady Cork, the guests suffered 
tortures from hope deferred. Blucher had been invited, but did 
not appear ; every fresh arrival aroused expectation anew, only to 
be again disappointed. Lady Caroline Lamb, says Mrs. Opie, 
“did her possible” to keep up the flagging spirits of the invited 
guests, even to acting a charade; but when this was over, and 
the great man had not come, she too vanished. Then arrived— 


“Mrs. Wellesley Pole, bringing a beautiful Prince—Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg; but saying she feared Blucher would not come. However, we 
now heard a distant, then a near hurrah, and a violent knocking at the door. 
The hurrahs increased and we all jumped up, exclaiming, ‘ There’s Blucher 
at last!’ The door opened, the servant announced ‘ General Blucher,’ 
and in strutted Lady Caroline in a cocked hat and a great coat! In the 
meanwhile Lord Hardwick had arrived from the British Gallery, where he 
had been in attendance on Princess Charlotte and the Grand Duchess, 
and to him Lady Caroline went with clasped hands and lifted eyes, saying 
she was come to ask the greatest favour—would he give her some money ? 
‘What for?’ ‘Oh, to pay the servants for that pretty hurrah; they did it 
so beautifully!’ So poor Lord Hardwick gave her a dollar, looking, I 
thought, rather silly at having his pocket so gracefully picked ; and Lady 
Caroline ran downstairs delighted.” 


Even in the exceptionally brilliant circles of that exciting time 
Mrs. Opie was a special favourite. Her successes, enjoyed with 
the simple gaiety of a child, are related with a child’s candour to 
her father: she tells him how, all through a dinner at Mackintosh’s 
(a philosophic dinner, at which she anticipated being starved with 
both cold and hunger, for there was no fire, and three several 
hours for dining had been named to different guests), J. W. Ward 
(afterwards Lord Dudley) whispered witty things in her ear— 
“more charming and more malicious, more Puck-like than I had 
seen him for years.” How Lady Cork gave her an exquisite 
training for a ball dress—“ really handsome; a wreath of white 
satin flowers worked upon net.” How James Smith, driving to a 
party at Fulham with her and a friend, sang funny songs and 
repeated epigrams and bon mots all the way there, gave them an 
extempore comedy in the hall while waiting for their carriage to 
return, and when seated in it invented a romantic biography of 
Sir William Dunbar, in letters, beginning, without a moment’s 
pause, “When we last parted, my dear General, I was in the 
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prime of life: every hope full of vigour,” etc. How she meets 
Von Humboldt, who talks of “ politics, science, literature, Greek, 
morals, church government, the characters of the Emperor of 
Russia, King of Prussia, Blucher, and Platoff.” How “old 
Albinia of Buckinghamshire” has made her promise to go to her 
“masked breakfast,” and how, at another masquerade, a ball to 
the Duke of Wellington, she is to appear “full-dressed, but no 
train, and high feathers; with a pink domino of calico, made high 
and long, to give me height and disguise me, thrown over all, 
that I may be zncog. till I am tired, and then appear as myself.” 

At a breakfast given by Sir George Phillips in 1816, Mrs. Opie 
was placed next to Sir Walter Scott, who told her that he had 
cried over her ‘ Father and Daughter’ “ more than he ever cried 
over such things.’ She asked Scott why, with such dramatic 
power, he had never tried the drama? And he gave her an out- 
line of a tragedy he had projected and even begun, during which, 
she says, “his whole face became elevated in its character, and 
even the features acquired dignity and grace from the power of 
genius. Never shall I1—never can I—forget the fine expression 
of his lifted eye.” Wordsworth also was of the party, but she 
does not mention having spoken with him. 

Meantime, during years, very briefly summarised here, of social 
and intellectual pleasure, of devoted attendance on her father, of 
steady literary work, and of some passing thoughts of again 
changing her name,* an influence felt from childhood was slowly 
gaining a stronger and stronger hold upon her. Dr. Alderson 
and the Gurney family had been lifelong friends; the sisters 
Priscilla and Elizabeth (afterwards Mrs. Fry) were warmly 
attached to Amelia, and J. J. Gurney wrote from time to ,time 
warning letters, in which he bade her keep herself “ unspotted 
from the world.” 


* Her biographer merely says that “she turned a deaf ear to such 
proposals.” But according to Miss Mitford this was not invariably the 
case. “I doubt,” she says in the letter previously quoted, “if it be 
permissible to ignore entirely the absolute engagement Mrs. Opie was 
under to marry Lord Herbert Stuart (I forget names, but surely it was 
Lord Herbert, a lame man). My good old friend Sir William Elford was 
invited by her to meet him at dinner ; at that time all was arranged and the 
time fixed for the wedding. It went off on agreement because, though each 
had enough to live on—he as a bachelor in lodgings, passing eight months 
of the year in the country houses of kinsfolk and friends, and she as 
a poor authoress without the encumbrance of rank—they could not 
muster enough to keep house and preserve a certain appearance in days 
when broughams and pages were not, and horses and men were essential 
to an establishment however modest.” 
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“Now what wilt thou say to me?” he continues. “ Perhaps thou wilt 
say that thy countrified, drab-coated, Methodistical friend knows nothing 
of ‘the world,’ misinterprets the meaning of the apostle, and is frightened 
by the bugbear of a name asa child is by a ghost. There may be some 
truth in these observations of thine, and I must allow that the world is 
not idolatrous now as it was then... . but I refer particularly to the 
fashionable world, of which I am apt to entertain two notions—first, that 
there is much in it of real evil; second, that there is much also in it 
which has a decided tendency to produce forgetfulness of God, and thus 
to generate evil indirectly. On the other hand, there is little in it, 
perhaps, which is positively good.” 


He thanks her for her last letter, which is “an instructive inmate 
of my pocket-book, since it bespeaks a tender conscience,” and 
praises her “Christian charity.” In another letter, after con- 
trasting worldly pleasures and religious happiness, he adds, with 
a humorous candour which must have appealed very strongly to 
his correspondent :— 

“Thou wilt observe, my dear friend, that I have underscored the words 
liked, admired, and flattered. It is because I know thou art so, and unless 
thou art of a very different composition to thy friend it must afford no 
small temptations to thee. . . . I really should like to know how thy mind 
was affected by Lady Buckinghamshire’s day masquerade, because I am 
sure that if I could sing and converse in that way and procure all manner 
of favour and applause from innumerable lords and ladies, I should be as 
vain as a peacock thereupon. Now I confess that if thou art vain thy 
vanity does not show itself.” 


The same letter mentions the serious illness of the writer’s 
brother John, who died soon afterwards, to Mrs. Opie’s lasting 
grief. She travelled all night from London to follow him to the 
grave, and thenceforward regularly attended the religious services 
of the Quakers. The loss of her old friends Hayley and Mrs. 
Inchbald, and of the lovely and gentle Priscilla Gurney, and a 
serious illness of Dr. Alderson’s, further disinclined Mrs. Opie for 
general society, threw her much on the companionship and 
sympathy of the Gurneys, and disposed her to join the sect to 
which so many of her dearest surviving friends belonged. After 
long hesitation and mental conflict, the final step was taken, and 
she was “received into membership” in August, 1825. Had 
Mrs. Opie then known and loved Bishop Stanley and his son 
Arthur as she did in later years, her departure from Unitarianism 
might have taken another direction. Southey in one of his letters 
says: “I like her in spite of her Quakerism—nay, perhaps the 
better forit. It must always be remembered among what persons 
she had lived, and that religion was never presented to her in a 
serious form until she saw it in drab.” 
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Dr. Alderson expressed his warm approval of his daughter's 
decision. He was dying; she would be left, as to close domestic 
ties, absolutely alone, and perhaps he thought her still buoyant 
and excitable temperament would find a safe and supporting 
substitute for them in the quieting discipline of the wider family 
of Friends. Mrs. Opie’s grief for her father’s death, which took 
place in the following October, was no less bitter because the 
event had been long known to both of them to be approaching. 
Her greatest comfort was in ‘reflecting on their joint hope of 
reunion, and on the kind acts of her father’s life;* and her letters 
and journals during the years immediately following her loss show 
how unremittingly she toiled among the poor and sick and sinful, 
visiting hospitals, workhouses and gaols, taking comfort and relief 
everywhere, and keeping a high ideal of religious duty before 
her eyes. But it seems morbid and distressing to find the 
innocent, sunny-tempered, sweet-natured Amelia Opie calling 
herself “vile,” “cold and dead,” and suffering “paroxysms of 
regret for unfulfilled duties.” It is quite refreshing to come upon 
such an entry as: “Made a resolution not to speak slightingly 
again of ——, if I can help it.” 

Of course Mrs. Opie’s friends “in the world” were astonished 
and dismayed at the thought that she was going out of it. Lady 
Cork regarded the change mainly as a question of costume :— 





“ Si vous étes hewreuse je ne suis pas malheureuse, used to be my motto to 
you. I must be glad that you are happy; but I must confess I have too 
much self not to feel it a tug at my heart, the no chance I have of enjoying 
your society again. Will your primitive cap never dine with me, and 
enjoy a quiet company? Your parliament friend does not wear a broad- 
brimmed hat, so pray, pray, pray do not put on the bonnet! Come to me 
and be my love in a dove-coloured garb and a simple head-dress. ... I 


could fill a paper with fun, but the cold water of your last makes me end 
my letter.” 


And Lady Charleville wrote :— 


“ Pour avoir le plaisir de te tutoyer, je t’écris, ma chére, en Francois, oi 
Yon tutoyé naturellement celles que l’on aime. . . . Et je te jure que, 
quand tu te ferois Bramine cela me seroit égale, tant que tu conserverais 
pour moi la méme bonté que jadis! . . . . Viens nous voir—j’en serai trop 





* “He prescribed,” she says, “for four or five hundred persons at his 
house every week. The forms in our large hall in the morning were so 
full that I could scarcely pass; and this he did till the beginning of 1821, 
when, unable to go downstairs, he received the people at my earnest desire 
in my little drawing-room, till he said he could receive no one again. Oh, 
it was the most bitter trial he or I ever experienced when he was forced to 
give up this truly Christian duty!” 
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enchantée. Ton ceur n’est point changé, et je suis sire que ta costume ne 
te rendra pas moins intéressante pour tes amis.” 


She did go to see them—at least, she went to London, and took 
part in such decorous joys as her new convictions permitted— 
“Yearly Meeting,” “St. Giles’ Schools Bazaar,” and the “ African 
Meeting,” at Freemason’s Tavern, where she saw some old 
acquaintances—amongst them the Duke of Gloucester, of whom 
she says: “He seemed so glad to see me, and talked some time, 
retaining my hand in his. I hope friends behind were not 
scandalized ! ” 

In 1829 Mrs. Opie re-visited Paris, divided between regret and 
anticipation, deeply lamenting that she no longer had her husband 
beside her to share her pleasure, nor her father to whom to 
describe it; but resolved “to keep recollection at bay.” She sat 
to David for a medallion, which he said he wanted to take “ because 
she had made him cry his eyes out.” She wore her Quaker cap, 
which the French artists all declared resembled a Phrygian helmet, 
and had “un air classique”; and she said of the medallion 
when completed: “ Though young and flattered, the thing is like, 
and David satisfied.” She also made the acquaintance of Cuvier, 
the Duchesse de Broglie, and La Fayette :— 


“The hero of my childhood, the idol of my youth, and I have found him 
far beyond my idea of him, high raised as it was! He is a handsome man 
of seventy-two, humble, simple, and blushing like a girl at his own praises, 
with manners the most perfect possible, and his bonhommie is so striking 
that one almost forgets his greatness and his fame.” 


On returning to England, Mrs. Opie received perhaps the most 
honourable of many tributes to the worth of her mind and character, 
in the shape of a letter from Southey, accompanying a volume of 
his ‘ Colloquies,’ in which, after urging on Mrs. Fry the establish- 
ment of societies for reforming the management of hospitals and 
infirmaries, which should do for them what she had already done 
for the prisons, he continues with a sort of stately fervour :— 


“T have another woman in my mind’s eye—one who has been the 
liveliest of the lively, the gayest of the gay, admired for her talents by 
those who knew her only in her writings, and esteemed for her worth by 
those who were acquainted with her in private life. One who, having 
grown up in the laxest sect of semi-Christians, felt the necessity of vital 
religion while attending on her father in the infirmity of old age, and who 
has now joined the lively faith for which her soul thirsted, not losing in 
the change her warmth of heart and cheerfulness of spirit, nor gaining by 
it any increase of sincerity and frankness, for with these Nature had 
endowed her, and society, even that of the great, had not corrupted them. 
The resolution, the activity, the genius, the benevolence required for such 
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a work are to be found in her, and were she present in person as she is in 
imagination, I would say to her, ‘ Thou art the woman !’” *—‘ Colloquies,’ 
Vol. IL., p. 322. 


Not all the Quaker quietism which could be brought to bear 
upon her could quench in Amelia Opie her fascinated interest in 
revolutions, and it is most amusingly characteristic to find her 
starting off to Paris in 1830 alone, and telling nobody of her 
resolution until she had started. On crossing the Place Royale 
she heard with intense delight some young men singing Casimir 
de la Vigne’s ‘ New National Song ’— 


* Pour briser leurs masses profondes, 
Qui conduit nos drapeaux sanglants ? 
C’est la liberté des deux mondes— 
C’est La Fayette, en cheveux blancs!” 


The name of La Fayette was like a greeting from a friend, and 
added to the “‘ extraordinary elevation of spirit ” the adventure gave 
her. The memorable “three days” were of: course long over 
before her arrival, and she was astonished to find how many of 
their traces had already been removed. In fact, but for the 
tricolor waving over the Tuileries, she might have doubted 
whether any revolution could have so recently taken place. Mrs. 
Opie visited Mme. de Genlis, “a really pretty old woman of 
eighty-seven, very unaffected, with nothing of smartness or state 
about her,” who, on parting, embraced Mrs. Opie, exclaiming: 
“Je vous aime!” and at La Fayette’s receptions saw crowds of 
celebrities who drew from her the very natural wish that they 
could “be ticketed” for the enlightenment of strangers. A few 
weeks after Mrs. Opie’s arrival in Paris there were mutterings of 
a gathering storm—cordons formed round certain streets, the 
Générale beating, National Guards biyouacking before the Tuileries 
and in the Place Vendéme. 

Her Quaker friends at home, however, looked jealously at these 
little social and political excitements, including a quiet “seventh 
day” evening spent with Queen Marie Amélie and the Duchesse 
d’Orléans, and told her she had better come back before she 
was “drawn away from the simplicity of the faith.’ Perhaps 
they had, heard that the Saint Simoniennes were anxious to 


* Could it—could it have been a little touch of human jealousy which 
made Caroline Bowles write to Southey that “Friend Amelia” was 
“radically vulgar in all her notions”? ‘To be sure she adds with quick 
repentance, “I am abominably spiteful, I perceive, and in a very gossipping 
mood this evening.”—‘ Correspondence of Robert Southey with Caroline 
Bowles.’ Dublin University Press Series, 1881. P. 105. 
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beguile the distinguished Englishwoman to their meetings. 
“ What a triumph it would be to them,” a Frenchman introduced 
by Cuvier said to Mrs. Opie, “to get off that little cap and 
exchange it for a large black hat and feathers! ”—which, with a 
blue gown, formed the uniform of their sect. 

The Halls, who met her about this period, thus describe 
her :— 


“ Despite somewhat of severity in her quick blue eye, her manner and 
appearance were extremely prepossessing. ... Her carriage was erect, 
her step firm and rapid, her manner decided, her voice low and sweet in 
tone, her smile perfect sunshine. She ‘flirted’ a fan with the ease and 
grace of a Spanish donna, and if her bright, inquiring, and restless eyes 
made one rather nervous at a first interview, the charm of her smile and 
the winning grace of her nature placed one at ease after a few minutes’ 
conversation. Still the incessant sparkling of those quick blue eyes told 


that ‘e’en in the tranquillest climes, light breezes might ruffle the flower 
sometimes.’ ” 


If a little of the old leaven of love of beautiful adornment clung 
to the dainty delicacy and becoming arrangement of Mrs. Opie’s 
Quaker cap and kerchief, she was true to the principles of her 
new sect in curbing her imagination. Mr. Hall (of course) asked 
her for a story for the Amulet :— 


© 


“Thou knowest, or thou ought to know,” she replied, “that since I 
became a Friend I am not free to what is called make a story. I will write 
a fact for thy Annual, or any little matters of history, or truth, or a poem 
if thou wishest, but I must not lye, and say such and such a thing took 
place when it did not: dost thou understand me?” * 


It would be difficult by means of extracts to give any idea of 
the old-world charm which still pervades Mrs, Opie’s writings, as 
the odour of pot powrri clings toa china jar. It lies in the easy 
dialogue, the knowledge of human nature, the talent, as one of 
her critics says, “for perceiving truth without the process of 
reasoning,” rather than in any detachable passage. Some of her 
‘Tales from Real Life’ can be read with interest in days in which 
the aspect of life is widely altered; especially ‘Lady Anne and 
Lady Jane,’ for its sharp and well-defined contrast—often drawn 
at more length and with less skill by later novelists—between. the 
shaliow, selfish, fascinating cousin Jane, who charms in spite of 
her faults, and the generous, high-principled, sharp-tongued cousin 
Anne, whose uncompromising honesty often prevents her pleasing 
even when she most desires to do so. 

A recent book of recollections gives the only unpleasing account 
of Mrs. Opie on record :— 


* ‘Book of Memories.’ Virtue & Co. 1871. P. 169. 
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‘tT was taken one day while young to pay a visit to Mrs. Opie. . . . The 
house was ef large and iraposing dimensions, one of those ancient and 
magnificent mansions in Lincoln’s Inn Fields now let in offices and 
occupied chiefly by lawyers. I thought her very gentle and amiable. She 
appeared to me elderly even at that time, yet she lived many years after, 
dying only in 1865, but she had then reached ninety-three. No one could 
see Mrs. Opie without being impressed by her calm quiet self-possessed 
manner. She seemed the personification of repose and unaffected dignity. 
. .. + Mrs. Opie was a musician and sang well, but she was apt to expect 
to be asked to sing whenever in society, and would then overdo matters by 
singing noisy bravura songs which did not always please. She also made 
enemies among her lady acquaintances by manifesting a disposition to 
take undue precedence of others on such occasions.” * 


No sectarian feeling could chill or narrow Mrs. Opie’s generous 
appreciation of character. On reading the life of Sir James 
Mackintosh, she says (after acknowledging the justice of his 
strictures on her life of her husband, already quoted) :— 


“He (Mackintosh) was no daring sceptic, but a seeker to the last, and 
fully do I believe he found and was accepted in the Redeemer. And he 
was kind to every one—oh, so truly kind! He loved to give pleasure, 
certainly, and those who do this have something at least that was in 
Christ Jesus.” 


Her next expedition was to Cornwall, to see the remaining 
members of her husband’s family and the spots associated with 
his early life. The fine scenery and air so raised her elastic 
spirits that a too tender conscience was wounded. “I sometimes 
reprove myself for the happiness I feel,” she writes, “and my 
health so perfect!” Her crowning joy was a visit to the castle 
on St. Michael’s Mount, of which she writes :— 


“The housekeeper said she wished me to stay a week, but I thought she 
would in her heart be very glad to get rid of a crazy old gentlewoman, 
who came to look at the moon from the ramparts of the castle, as if she 
had no moon in her own country; and I don’t doubt but she fancied me 
moonstruck, which idea was, I daresay, confirmed by her catching me 
drawing the faces and figures I saw in the fire, a new but, I assure thee, a 
very amusing occupation. .. . The sea is close round this magnificent 
mountain, with its masses of rock frowning midway down its verdant sides. 
And such a sea as it is in winter! They are shipless waters, for no 
vessel could live in them, and I did enjoy to see the waves of the Atlantic 
rolling proudly in on one side of the castle, telling of greater and more 
fearful power beyond, where my eye could not penetrate. . . . Next night 
I sat up till the moon rose, and, leaning on the balcony, witnessed her 
fight with the wind and the rain, and her ultimate victory. Such was the 
roughness of the sea that the white foam made ‘the darkness light about 
it’ without the aid of the moon. But where she did not shine on their 





* *Gossip of the Century.’ Vol. II., p. 480. The date and age are 
incorrect. 
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jutting points, dark as Erebus were the turrets, the ramparts, and the 
walls of the castle; while the little town at the foot of the mountain, and 
the more distant town beyond, lay in a sort of half tint of moonshine, and 
the noble rocks over which I leaned were softened into beauty by the 
mellowing rays that rested on them.” 


After seven months in Cornwall, during which she wrote most 
of her ‘Lays for the Dead, and arranged them for publication, 
Mrs. Opie returned to Norwich, and met Dr. Chalmers at the 
house of the Gurneys. In his ‘ Memoirs’ Dr. Chalmers speaks of 
his pleasure in meeting the writer of “ the most exquisite feminine 
tales,” and also the difficulty of identifying the plain-looking 
Quakeress “ Amelia” with the accomplished novelist Mrs. Opie, 
until they talked together while strolling on the lawn after 
dinner, and he felt the charm of her “rich and interesting con- 
versation.” 

A long tour in Scotland, and a yet longer one through Belgium 
and up the Rhine, furnished charming material for her letters 
and diaries; her enthusiasm for natural beauty, and her keen 
sympathy with all aspects of humanity continuing undiminished 
by advancing age and one or two sharp illnesses. In 1835 she 
was re-established in “the Castle Meadow House, Norwich,” 
where Opie’s portraits of herself, her father, and their most 
intimate friends adorned the walls, and one of the windows was 
fitted with a frame containing prisms, for which she had, says 
her biographer, “a sort of passion.” ‘Oh, the exquisite beauty 
of the prisms on my ceiling just now!” she writes; “it is a 
pleasure to exist only to look at it. I think green parrots and 
macaws flying about in their native woods, must look like that.” 
Flowers, too, “ were her constant companions; she luxuriated in 
them ; filled her window-sills with stands af them, and her tables 
with bouquets. Light, heat, and fragrance were indispensable to 
her enjoyment.” 

Hospitality and correspondence occupied a large portion of her 
time; every visitor to Norwich who could find an introduction 
or a pretext sought her out; and she calculated that the letters 
she wrote (excluding notes) averaged six a day. How many 
of these were answers to appeals for help, advice, and charity 
was only known by the piles-of grateful acknowledgments 
discovered after her death. She used to say that if she had 
not enjoyed the occupation so much, her epitaph must have 
been “died of letter-writing.” Lady Cork was still among 
her correspondents ; her last letter, written two years later, was 
very characteristic :— 
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“Lonpon, March 15th. 

“One thousand, eight hundred and thirty-seven. 
“Thanks, dearest dear friend, for your cordial letter. Yes, thank 
God, 91 is well in health, and if my beloved friends enjoyed the same 
blessing would be perfectly content in mind. ... Oh, why do you not 
come to town earlier in the season? There are many of your playfellows. 
Yesterday dined with me Rogers, Sydney Smith, Granby, and more wits 
and worthies such as you would relish. . . . The picture of Hannah More 
is by Gainsborough ; I think it a little like her. When she was young she 
could not afford to have very fine long diamond earrings, nor were they the 
fashion when I saw her flirting with Garrick. However, all the connoisseurs 
agree that it is an excellent painting. N.B.—There is a ring on the 
wedding finger which does not resemble blessed Hannah. Poets are 
springing up like mushrooms, but the novels are sad trash. . . . Yours 

more than words can express, says— “ Oup M. Cork.” 


When Mrs. Opie did go up to town she describes a dinner with 
Lord Brougham at Miss Berry’s Twickenham cottage; sitting to 
poor Haydon (who called her “that delightful creature”) for his 
great picture of the Meeting of the Anti-Slavery Convention ; 
Rogers’ famous breakfasts; a dinner with Sydney Smith; a 
“friendship struck up with Sam Slick”; and gives some most 
entertaining reminiscences of poor Hogg, unfortunately too long 
to quote. 

Her delight in oratory wherever it could be heard, and especially 
with the dramatic surroundings of the Assize Courts, never abated. 
A succession of Judges humoured her. We saw her seated on the 
Bench beside Judge Gould in 1785. In 1844 she writes :— 


“The other evening, while Baron Alderson and the High Sheriff and I 
were talking together in the Judges’ Room, Sir Edward Williams asked 
me how I was going home, on which the High Sheriff, seizing my hand, 
said, ‘Oh, she shall go with us; we will take her home!’ I drew back, of 
course, not believing he could be in earnest; but the Judge said, ‘ Yes, let 
us take her,’ and Edward pulled me on, saying, ‘ Come, Brother Opie!’ as 
he tucked me under his arm. The High Sheriff led the way, and into the 
carriage I jumped, ashamed but pleased. I sat by my cousin, and the 
astonished chaplain opposite the Judge, wondering and laughing... . 
Little did I think I should ever ride behind four horses and two outriders 
with trumpets, etc. . . . So much for the escapade of a grave Judge and 
High Sheriff.” 


And, may we not add, a demure Quakeress of seventy-four ? 

Nine happy and peaceful years she was still to spend in Norwich. 
Her sight perfect, her hearing little impaired, her carriage erect 
as ever. “Never, perhaps,” says her biographer, “ were so many 
young and fair faces seen clustering round an old one as were to 
be found in her room week after week”; they went to confide 
in her, secure of friendly comprehension; attracted, too, by 
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“her love of fun, her merry laugh, her ready repartee ”—and yet 
more, perhaps, by the wonderful charity and humility which 
would see faults in no one but herself. 

Mrs. Opie still visited London now and then, on one occasion 
going to Claremont, oppressed by the thought of the changes in 
Louis Philippe’s family since she had seen them last; Marie 
Amélie’s greeting was, “ Ma chere, bonne Opie, que vous étes bonne 
de venir me voir!” and her farewell, “ Sowvenez-vous, et écrivez 
encore, écrivez toujours!” At Sir J. Boileau’s she met Guizot, with 
whom she was “charmed. His manners are very simple, and he 
played at jeux de société with us young people at night, and 
enjoyed it as much as we did.” 

She visited the Great Exhibition of 1851, being one of the few 
persons admitted in bath chairs an hour before the general 
public. Another of these privileged ones was Miss Berry, who, 
looking with admiration at her friend’s conveyance, which had 
some superiority of make, exclaimed, “ Where did you get that 
chair, Mrs. Opie? I quite envy it”—on which Mrs. Opie pro- 

osed a race! 

In the following year she records a visit from Fanny Kemble, 
during which she was “ denied to everyone, as I had much to say 
to her. I much enjoyed her conversation.” She went to Cromer, 
and felt her old delight in watching the rising and falling of the 
tides, though now compelled to do so only from the windows of 
her room. On her return home she was carried upstairs in a basket- 
chair, “ never to go down again.” Her incurable malady, her severe 
and repeated attacks of rheumatic gout, and her extreme weakness, 
rapidly increased. But her patience and grateful love for those 
who unweariedly watched by her never ceased; and almost her 
last connected utterances before her death on the 2nd December, 
1853, were “all is peace,” and “ all is mercy.” 

Miss Mitford exclaims, sans phrase, with reference to Mrs. 
Opie’s becoming a Quakeress—“ what a miserable hash she made 
of her own existence!” And Miss Kavanagh, at the end of an 
admirable summary of her character and writings, says :— 

“She joined the Society of Friends conscientiously, she adhered to it 
with perfect fidelity, and she never repented. But it was the work of 
influence of zealous friends, and it changed little in her life. . . . It wasa 
sacrifice, no doubt, but it was not made in the fervent and productive 


years; hence it never worked any of those radical changes which give so 
much significance to renunciation.” * 


Looking back on the record of Mrs. Opie’s life, one hesitates to 


* *English Women of Letters,’ by Julia Kavanagh. Edit. 1862, P. 288. 
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agree with either judgment. There was, indeed, as we have seen, 
a period during which, with the hyper-sensitiveness of a convert, 
she felt. agonies of contrition for venial faults, and indulged with 
remorse in very harmless pleasures. But this soon passed, and 
beyond the renunciation of novel writing (in which it is probable 
that her best work was done, for her imaginative vein was neither 
deep nor strong), her creed does not seem to have entailed any 
sacrifice of dear affection or reasonable enjoyment. On the other 
hand, it is impossible not to recognise, in comparing her earlier 
and later years, the increased activity in every form of benevolence 
and helpfulness to which it impelled her. She had a temperament 
both excitable and indolent, and essentially pleasure-loving. 
With a sufficient income, absolute independence and leisure, many 
flatterers, and no close home ties or duties, she might easily have 
drifted into aimless self-indulgence in the world ow l'on s’amuse, 
had she been without the restraints of deepened religious feeling, 
and a creed which especially enjoined temperance, moderation, and 
quietness. 
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Youth. 


Yourn’s lawful heritage is happiness, 
We crave it in proportion to the rush 
Of hot young blood from heart to cheek aflush 
With ardent life; demanding more nor less 
Than fair good fortune’s tenderest caress. 
We shrink from adverse winds that roughly brush 
Our first, fresh bloom away; we dread the hush 
Preceding storm, that herald of distress, 
The leaping blood of Youth cries to be fed 
On nothing save the finest of the wheat, 
To drain the wine of gladness rich and red, 
Refusing then to taste the bitter-sweet. 
Ah! blame us not if in our Youth’s best years 


We choose to starve, than break the bread of iears. 


Mary Bownpor Paar. 











Marlowe's “ Saustus.” 


We are most of us apt to take a somewhat erroneous view of 
the Elizabethen drama. It is so obviously Shakespeare who is 
the chief representative of that age, that we tend to overlook 
the claims of those lesser lights who cluster round him, less 
brilliant perhaps, but certainly not insignificant. Among these 
none presents a more striking figure than Christopher Marlowe, 
in the first place because, chronologically, his work precedes 
Shakespeare’s, and thus makes him the earliest dramatist of the 
Elizabethan age; and secondly, because his genius is of almost 
unparalleled, though of unequal, excellence. And when we remember 
that Tamburlaine the Great, his first play, was written in 1587, when 
the author was only twenty-three, and that he died in 1593, at the age 
of twenty-nine, we feel that we cannot adequately gauge how great 
the loss to our national drama has been in his premature death. 

Soon after Tamburlaine, probably in 1588 or 1589, appeared his 
second play, The Tragical History of Dr. Faustus. The merits of 
this play have as yet received but scanty recognition, though in 
technical skill, in interest of plot and masterly handling, it is 
scarcely, if at all, inferior to the better known Edward II, and is 
certainly more advanced than Shakespeare’s earlier plays. The 
general outlines of the story are well known to English readers, 
if not through Marlowe, at least through Goethe. One figure, 
however, Margaret, which was an invention of Goethe’s own, 
cannot, of course, appear in Marlowe’s Faust. It is well known 
how highly the later author thought of Marlowe’s work; how he 
contemplated translating it into German; how he exclaimed, on 
hearing it referred to, “how grandly is it all planned.” Our 
only wonder is that such admiration has not been more universal. 

The reason is partly due to the fact that it is the edition 
published in 1616 and other editions of a later date that have been 
more commonly reprinted than the earlier and original edition of 
1604. And the later editions may well weary and disgust modern 
readers, owing to the predominance of the so-called “comic 
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interludes,” about which so much has been said, and so little 
decided. 

But the state of the case in reality seems clear enough. 
Marlowe, we know, founded his play on the prose history of the 
‘Damnable Life and deserved Death of Dr. Faustus,’ which was 
translated into English in 1587. This work contains the founda- 
tion of the comic interludes which appear in the 1616 edition. 
But the 1604 edition cmits many of these. We conclude 
that Marlowe did not introduce them into the original play, but 
that they were added by later hands. And the reason why they 
were added appears equally obvious. We know the kind of 
humour that found favour in this age; it consisted mainly of 
horseplay, partly of indecency. Marlowe’s Faust was found to be 
somewhat lacking in this quality; we may suppose that the pit 
was not so full as the manager desired—his obvious course was to 
insert passages that would be a safe hit, and he got some play- 
wright to interpolate these incidents, for which there was certainly 
authority, and the same authority as the author himself had used, 
namely, the prose history of 1587. 

There was, perhaps, another reason for the introduction of these 
passages, which we believe has hitherto escaped observation. 
It is at any rate noticeable that in almost all cases they precede 
a change of scene, and that two or three characters only appear in 
them. It seems, therefore, not unlikely that they were inserted 
to fill up the interval necessary for this change of scene, and were 
acted in front of a drop scene, which would leave a narrow strip in 
front of the stage sufficient for the action of the few characters 
who appeared. 

If, then, we want a true idea of the play as Marlowe conceived 
it, we must turn, not to the edition of 1616 and those subsequent 
to that date, but to the earlier form in which it appeared in 1604. 

The curtain is raised to Faust in his study, a thoroughly 
dramatic method of introducing him to the audience, which 
Goethe also follows. He reviews analytics, medicine, law, but 
feels that he has grasped the utmost they can give, and finally 
opens Jerome’s Bible, in which he reads, “The reward of sin is 
death.” “Ifwe say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us. Why then, belike we must sin, and so 
consequently die. Ay, we must die an everlasting death.” 

He may well be puzzled, for he is essentially the intellectual 
as opposed to the inspired man; he draws a logical conclusion— 
shuts up his Bible, and turns to his books of magic. 

There could hardly be a more perfect introduction to the play. 
We have the whole man as he was before he meddled with magic, 
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a perfectly-trained mind, which yet desires more than mere 
learning can give it. Marlowe is fond of this kind of character ; 
Tamburlaine is only another phase of Faustus. He shares the same 
boundless ambition, the same taste for empire, though he tries to 
realise his dreams, not by the aid of magic, but of armies. Like 
Faustus too, there lies behind his concrete ambition a desire for 
something unattainable, something he can only vaguely indicate. 


“Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world, 
And measure every wandering planet’s course, 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 
And always moving as the restless spheres 
Will us, to wear ourselves and never rest 
Until we reach the ripest fruit of all.” 


This intense life, this vivid ambition, is what lends such an 
immense interest to Marlowe’s heroes. We share his engrossing 
sympathy with his main characters, because we feel how strongly 
the personal element comes in. Now in all these figures we have 
the author himself. There are no false notes, the character is so 
strongly and truthfully sustained throughout the play, that we 
feel Marlowe must have known Tamburlaine and Faustus from 
the inside, as it were. But this extreme sympathy with the hero, 
which is certainly one of Marlowe’s chief merits, carries with it, 
almost of necessity, one of his most serious defects. Bound up as 
he is in the principal character, he has not enough interest in the 
minor parts, and they tend to degenerate into lay figures, put on 
the stage merely to fill the scene, or as dummy figures for the 
hero to operate upon. There is no following up of separate 
threads ; one thread is pursued throughout the play, the others 
are relentlessly cut in order to trace its passages more clearly. 
Tamburlaine is full of such lay figures; he himself is absolutely the 
only really interesting character. In Faustus the nature of the 
plot, which Marlowe received ready made, necessitated, what in 
his hands became one of the most striking figures in the whole of 
English drama. But if Mephistopheles had not been, by the 
nature of the play, indissolubly bound up with Faustus, we suspect 
that he would have been as much a lay figure as half of those 
whose names appear among the dramatis persone. 

This impatience of detail and background is also responsible for 
the second of Marlowe’s defects. He shows a marked inability to 
trace change. He can register change, when the change is there, 
with extreme brilliance and vivid colouring, but his weakness lies 
in his being either unwilling or unable to trace the process. The 
effect is the same as a disregard of “values” in a picture—the 
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absence of gradation not only makes the lines unpleasantly sharp, 
but positively detracts from the strength of the high lights and 
deep shadows. Instead of the eye being led up a lane of light to 
the dazzling streak from which it proceeds, it is suddenly dropped 
upon a splash of red or orange, that seems comparatively 
meaningless. 

So in Faustus. Weappreciate the intense force and truth shown 
in the first soliloquy in his study and in his last soliloquy just before 
the end, but we cannot help feeling how much more forcible they 
would both have been if Marlowe had traced the steps by which, from 
a learned doctor, he became the devil’s due. We see the same in 
the intermediate scenes. After his compact with Mephistopheles, 
he can pray for deliverance, and incline directly to the advice of the 
good or bad angel, but he can do nothing more subtle than that ; he 
feels none of the retarding force of old traditions, no remembrances 
of childhood (for the allusions to childhood and hearing the clock 
strike ten were not hackneyed in Marlowe’s day): he has no 
longing, no regret for the “days that are no more.” All he feels 
is a direct passion and a direct pull back, it is all check and check- 
mate without any manceuvring; there is no complicated network 
of feelings and surroundings, such as all those, and especially 
those who are highly educated and discriminating, must feel about 
any momentous decisions. This fault is particularly characteristic 
of Marlowe. In the Jew of Malta we observe precisely the same 
defect. Some allowance must, of course, be made for the 
uniformly contemptible character of Barabas, but in spite of this, 
one cannot help feeling that a man who killed his daughter, 
brought on a duel between his two intending sons-in-law, poisoned 
a servant, a friend, two monks, and an entire nunnery, and finally 
betrayed Malta, and dies in an unsuccessful attempt to murder 
Calymath, could have been entirely free from any scruple or 
misgiving throughout. This fault would probably have disappeared 
if Marlowe had lived; the same defect is painfully apparent in 
Shakespeare’s early plays. But we should remember that 
Marlowe died before he was thirty, and that his manner of life 
was not eminently conducive to study and careful writing. No 
other writer, perhaps, gives us such clear evidence of having 
thrown his compositions off at white heat, without correction or 
revision: a speech begun at one tavern would be continued at 
another, and finished next day when the author had slept off 
the fumes of drink. 

Marlowe's attempts at humour, as illustrated by these comic 
interludes that do appear in the 1604 edition, are almost always 
coarse, and never funny. It was reserved for Shakespeare alone 
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of that age to be funny without being coarse, and even he is not 
always successful. And such humour is exceptionally out of 
place in Faustus. The savant of the world, after rejecting 
all serious studies as being too elementary for him, sells his soul 
to Mephistopheles, in order, apparently, to achieve practical jokes 
which one would have thought were too elementary for anyone 
else. He takes away the Pope’s dinner, boxes his ears for cross- 
ing himself, throws squibs among the monks, and gives a wretched 
horse-dealer a ducking in a pond. It is for these feats that he 
sells his soul: most of us would much rather sell our souls to 
avoid such. Mephistopheles, indeed, screens him from detection, 
but among all his gifts he cannot impart a sense of humour-— 

We must of course make some allowance for the spirit of the 
times. Marlowe probably had a fair idea of the kind of joke the 
mass would appreciate. It is always difficult for a man to raise 
his standard of wit above that of his age. 

Genius is, unhappily, too often coupled with bitterness. The 
very rarity of it makes its possessor feel lonely and companion- 
less. It was the unusual combination of genius with geniality 
that made Shakespeare what he was, and it is this bitterness that 
lies deeper than mere cynicism which makes Faustus so terribly 
hopeless, so despairing of salvation, and to which we owe one of 
the most striking figures in all drama, namely, Mephistopheles. 

Throughout the play Marlowe relies solely on moral, not on 
material horror: the atmosphere in which he moves is all “air 
and fire.” This entire absence of material horror is perhaps the 
most remarkable feature in the play; Goethe cannot do without 
the Brocken scene ; Dante makes each round of the Inferno more 
physically repulsive than the last; it is full of revolting descrip- 
tions of bodily torture. We cannot help feeling that when the 
author aims at a moral effect, any such allusion is, to a certain 
extent, a confession of weakness. But Marlowe will have none of 
this. Mephistopheles is the spirit of hopeless despair, of lost 
opportunities and bliss foregone. He gives no descriptions of the 
tortures that he undergoes in hell ; hell, on the contrary, is every- 


where where he is, he cannot get out of it; it is his own 
environment. 


* Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 
In one self place, for where we are is hell, 
And where hell is there we must ever be.” 


It is impossible to speak too highly of this awful pregnant 
reticence, the utter horror of it lies not in what is said, so much 
as what is left unsaid. It is noticeable that in the original 
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edition, Faustus learns nothing of hell, except that a great gulf 
separates it from God, and that there is no hope evermore for 
those who have entered it, while in the later edition, the Evil 
Angel spoils the unity and the impressiveness of the last scene by 
showing him a vision “ of the dammned souls on burning forkes,” 
of “the live quarters broiling on the coals.” This must of course 
be placed in the same category as the later comic interludes. 
The pit and gallery would no doubt revel in such unsavoury 
details, the more realistic the better; and the same reason 
accounts for the appearance of the scholars after Faustus’ death, 
who find his “limbs all torn asunder by the hand of death.” These 
two incidents are entirely parallel to the comic interludes, though 
on different lines. 

There is a certain system in the wanderings of Faustus which 
we believe has not yet been noticed. As his end draws nearer, 
Faustus requires more engrossing pursuits, which will make him 
tend to forget his ultimate fate. Thus at first the very studies 
which were too tedious for him, are considered satisfactory; he 
asks Mephistopheles a quantity of questions about astronomy, 
which, as he says, are “but freshmen’s suppositions.” Then he 
travels, and enters upon a course of practical jokes in a graduated 
scale, each joke being more emphatically practical than the 
preceding, and finally he asks Mephistopheles for a boon “to glut 
the longing of his heart’s desire,” his love for the phantom Helen, 
whom he had raised to satisfy the scholars. The beauty of this 
Helen episode is well known; for melody and perfect rhythm it 
ranks with anything in Shakespeare; indeed, in Troilus and 
Cressida, Shakespeare has obviously made most of the opening 
lines. The subject of the play would naturally not give many 
other opportunities for melodious or pretty lines, but how perfect 
a master Marlowe really was of the poetry that appeals more 
directly to the ear, we can verify in his Hero and Leander and 
the Song of the Passionate Shepherd to his Love. 

In the last scene Marlowe appears at his best, in his wonderful 
power of forcibly rendering a momentary scene. The time for 
repentance is passed, Faustus dare not bring his worthless, 
withered soul to God for fear of the devil, whose he is; the 
struggle is over; it only remains to wait for the inevitable end. 
He reaches the height of pathos and the depth of hopelessness. 
“Oh, my God!” he cries, “I would weep, but the devil draws in 
my tears; I would lift my hands, but they hold them, they hold 
them.” 

Art and genius seem to try to rival each other in Faustus’ last 

‘soliloquy. The art is perfect—Faustus, in his dread and terror, 
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praying that this one hour remaining to him may be lengthened 
anyhow to “a year, a month, a week, a natural day.” “By an 
exquisite touch of nature,” as F. A. Symonds has remarked, he 
cries aloud the line, which Ovid whispered in Corinna’s arms : 


“O lente, lente, currite noctis equi!” 


The genius is perfect. It is almost impossible to quote, when 
all is so marvellous. But there is one passage where Marlowe 
surpasses himself, where his genius rises to almost supernatural 
inspiration ; it is in these three lines : 


“See where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament, 
One drop would save my soul—half a drop, ah, my Christ! 
Ah! rend not my heart for naming of my Christ!” 


It is the last hopeless cry of one who knows where he could find 
safety, but knows that it is out of his reach. 

Of Marlowe's life, unfortunately, or fortunately, we know but 
little, except a few bare events; of personal details, nothing. It 
is conjectured that he “ trailed a pike in the Low Countries,” for 
reasons more obscure than convincing ; it is known that he wrote 
plays, it is conjectured that he was an actor; the manner of his 
death is known. We know he was an Atheist, that he wrote a 
book against religion which no one would consent to print, and we 
find him on more than one occasion hung out to be a warning and 
a deterrent to evil-doers. But do we not learn something of him, 
which interests us more because it, is so much more personal, in 
the oft-quoted phrase “ Kynde Kit Marlowe ” ? 

As a dramatist, he seems to have achieved an immediate 
success, if we may judge from the rapid editions of his plays 
that were issued; and the praise showered on him by those 
who immediately succeeded him is evidence of the popularity 
he enjoyed, not only from the theatre-going public, but from 
the critics. In those days it was exactly Marlowe’s style 
that would be appreciated. Never has a nation been s0 
full of life, or so eager to learn. The Reformation and the 
Renaissance had granted the people a freedom from a double 
slavery, from a corrupt system of religion on the one hand, on the 
other, from ignorance. In religion there was no half-heartedness 
allowed, no gradations were recognised between a violent Protes- 
tant and a profane pagan: while Sir John Cheke, Colet, Ascham, 
on their return from Italy were kindling the spark of the new 
intellectual movement, and Elizabeth bemoans that her Greek is 
growing rusty. Then came the final impulse for the love of 
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adventure and life in the discovery of America. “ Where men 
will not give one doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will pay ten 
to see a dead Indian,” says Trinculo in the Tempest. 

Such are Marlowe’s times, and such of necessity are Marlowe's 
works, for in those days there were no conventional standards of 
taste, to which the author must conform, and thus obscure his 
own identity. Exactly the opposite is seen in the eighteenth 
century, for almost any of the writers of that period might have 
been the author of any given production, since individuality is 
completely dominated by conventional codes of what is allowable 
in"composition and what is not. 

It is impossible that Marlowe will ever receive just recognition. 
He is in the unfortunate position of the morning star, which 
invariably gets quenched by the rising sun. With most English 
readers it will probably be Shakespeare first, and the rest no- 
where; but we cannot.help thinking that such a verdict is hasty 
and unfair, and one against which any reader of Marlowe would 
give his unquestioning vote. 














A Bundle of Old Sermons. 


Tue ink is brown, the paper soiled, 

How long ago the writer toiled 
Upon these pages! 

And as we read their old-world lore, 

Their quaint allusions, they restore 

The past to us; we live once more 
In bygone ages. 


We hear, as if by magic charm, 

Oncejmore the “Tate and Brady” psalm, 
Which pleased so vastly ; 

The church and rustic flock grow plain, 

The high oak pews, the latticed pane,— 

We hear the sermon preached again, 
From text to “ lastly.” 


No novel views of ancient sense, 
No daring flights of eloquence 
Were here embodied ; 
The placid hearers felt no thrill, 
But sat in sleepy comfort still, 
While Jack demurely glanced at Jill, 
And parents nodded. 





Indeed, none listened much, I fear, 

To all these periods, painting clear 
The saint and sinner, 

Until at length there came the close 

To stir the drowsy from repose, 

And priest and people both arose, 
And went to dinner. 
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Ah, sermons of the long ago, 
Yours was another age, we know ; 
And now our preachers, | 
Each furnished with his special plan 
To benefit bewildered man, Hf 
Denounce, as loudly as they can, 
Their rival teachers. 


Yet, as your pages we retrace 
In this our age of cultured grace, 
The question lingers 
If all of us are happier men 
Than those who filled our places when 
Your sage designer took the pen 
Between his fingers! 


Antuony C. DEANE. 
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Che Portrait of Phillis Cromartie. 
By FITZGERALD MOLLCY. 


Oxtver Ormanp, A.R.A., entered the big studio adjoining his house 
before ten o’clock in the morning. He was more carefully dressed 
than usual and his manner was less composed. He dried the 
brushes which had stood in water all night, mixed some paints, and 
fixed an easel midway in the room. On this he placed a portrait 
which he critically examined and severely judged; for on no 
previous work had he brought to bear such force of skill begotten 
of practice, experiment and labour. 

The canvas he surveyed represented a girl not yet in her 
twentieth year, the curves of whose figure were full, delicate, and 
graceful. From the shapely shoulders rose a firm and rounded 
throat, on which a small and beautifully-shaped head was delicately 
poised. The face had all the charm and softness, the hope and 
vivacity of youth; the complexion was dazzlingly fair, the 
rippling mass of hair red-gold, the nose straight, the chin peaked 
and dimpled, whilst the lips were small and pouting, and the eyes 
of a greyish green. 

The artist looked at it from every point of view, his dark face 
changing expression continually, and then turned away impatiently, 
for his work by no means satisfied him. He walked about the 
studio feverishly, pausing now and then as if to hear a sound he 
expected, and finally glanced at his watch. It was now twenty 
minutes past the hour, and his sitter had not arrived. He went to 
a great window which opened to the ground and looked out at the 
garden. A flock of sparrows he daily fed were hopping about the 
grassy lawn, now brighterfed by the sunshine of this April morring ; 
the spring green of budding shrubs and trees made delicate 
streaks of colour against the red roof of a neighbouring studio; at 
the far end was the tennis court, where he had placed balls and 
rackets well within view for a purpose of his own. 

Suddenly a bell rang loudly. He started and could scarce 
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restrain himself from going forward; he waited however for a 
couple of minutes, when the door of the studio opened and the 
original of the portrait entered calmly, deliberately, and with a 
self-possessed air, followed by her younger brother, who when she 
was not accompanied by her maid, acted as chaperon during her 
sittings to the artist. 

“TI hope I’m not late?” she said, looking at a little jewelled 
watch set in a bracelet, and seeing she was half an hour behind 
the appointed time, “but the morning was so fine Billie and 
I thought we would walk across the park instead of driving.” 

“Tm glad you’re not later,” Oliver Ormand answered, all traces 
of his impatience vanishing, and only signs of his pleasure at 
seeing her remaining. 

“T told Phillis you’d be waiting,” remarked the boy, “but she 
said it didn’t matter.” 

His sister gave him a glance that might have annihilated one 
of his sex who had not the privilege of being her brother, but 
Billie taking no notice, turned away. 

“Nor does it matter,” replied Oliver Ormand good-humouredly. 

Phillis Cromartie took off her gloves, flung aside her cloak, and 
sat down in the arm-chair placed upon a dais. “I know the 
position I am to assume by this time,” she said, in a voice that 
was clear and sweet, if somewhat cold and emphatic. 

“T must strive to finish your face to-day,” the artist remarked. 

“Then I’m to stare at that plaster-cast hand in the corner?” 

“Tf you please; the chin a little higher—thanks.” 

He set to work, and she began to think. How patient he was, 
and not in the least cross because she had wasted half an hour of 
time that was valuable to him. And how glad he felt to have 
seen her, even though they had met two days before; his eyes had 
given her a welcome which his lips had not expressed. He loved 
her, for he had told her so, and she liked him as well, nay, better 
than any other man, but she would not pledge herself to become 
his wife. Ambitious and energetic, she from an early age had 
determined to shape her own career and mount the social scale, 
indifferent to the feelings, and careless of the opinions of others. 
Oliver Ormand was an Associate, some time later he might become 
an Academician, and as his wife she would be a person of 
importance in artistic circles. But there was another sphere in 
which she wished to reign. The artistic world was well enough 
in its way, but the aristocratic world was higher. A title carried 
weight, there was something in nobility that impressed, and she 
believed herself created to take her place in its ranks. 

Nature had favoured her with a shapely figure and a beautiful 
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face. She had never experienced difficulty in winning the admira- 
tion she desired; her fortune was large, and her family had been 
people of gentle birth for generations. 

She had the dangerous gift of imagination, which, wedded to . 
ambition, fires the soul with fever. Therefore she had dreamed of ‘ 
being the centre and sovereign of a salon where she received 
royalty, influenced diplomatists, created cabals, overthrew govern- 
ments, and was recognised as a powerful ally and a dangerous foe. 
The husband whose aspirations she was to stimulate, and whose 
worship she was to accept, often figured in these dreams as old 
and imbecile, but of ducal rank and of wealth beyond estimate ; 
for love had little place in her heart, and for domesticity she cared 
nothing. 

Quite recently she had met Lord Edgehill, who would one day 
inherit his father’s title of Marquis of Bosworth. Before knowing 
who he was she had described him to her brother Jack as “a 
screamingly funny little man, all eye-glass and shirt-collar” ; but 
on his being introduced to her as Lord Edgehill she had changed 
her mind regarding his appearance, in which she ceased to see 
anything ridiculous. Henceforth she set herself to rouse his 
admiration and to win his affection, if such was to be found in 
his nature. 

Whilst Oliver Ormand worked in silence, Billie Cromartie, his 
hands deep in his pockets, wandered round the studio aimlessly, 
until coming to the window and catching sight of the rackets 
in the tennis court, he asked if he might knock the balls about. 

“Certainly,” said the artist, striving to conceal the pleasure he 
felt at getting rid of the lad. 

“Thanks; we’re going to play the Morelands in the afternoon, 
and I shall be glad to practise,” Billie explained, as he bounded 
out on the lawn. 

“Are you tired ?” the painter inquired of his sitter. 

“A little,” she replied. 

“Then you may rest for five minutes.” 

She looked at the canvas and smiled with an air of satisfaction, 
“ Do you think it really like me?” she asked. 

“T fear it doesn’t do you justice,” he replied. 

“On the contrary, I thought it too beautiful, too much idealised 
for me.” 

“That is how I see you,” he answered, his dark eyes fixed on 
her face lovingly, pleadingly. 

“Tt has always been one of my ambitions,” she went on, 
unheeding him, “to have my portrait painted and hung in the 
Academy, and now it is about being realised.” 
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“ Unless anything happens meanwhile,” he rejoined lightly. 

“What can happen?” she inquired seriously. ‘Another 
sitting or two and it will be finished, and as an Associate you are 
certain of having it exhibited. It would break my heart if any- 
thing were to prevent it from being seen at Burlington House.” 

“Then you may rest satisfied ; nothing shall,” he said. 

“What you promise you do,” she replied with a smile by way 
of rewarding him, “so that in another month I shall hang on the 
Academy walls, where friends will see me, strangers admire me, 
and crowds flock round me all day. I shall be talked of at dinner- 
parties and assemblies in town, and in the homes of our country 
cousins who visit the gallery. Then my name will be in the 
press, not only of Great Britain, but of Australia, America, and 
the Continent ; and people whom I have never seen or may never 
see will read of me, and my name will become familiar to them. 
Is not that celebrity ? -It is almost power !” 

No thought of the man whose work was to make her famous 
entered into her mind; there was no room there for any other 
image than her own. 

“T did not think you were so ambitious,” he said. 

“ Ah, you don’t know me,” she answered. “When I was a 
child I used to dream of becoming a great actress and of crowding 
big houses with my name. Then, as I moved before a vast and 
silent audience, all eyes were fixed on me, all ears were filled with 
my voice, all hearts were thrilled by my power, I triumphed 
above my rivals and somewhat disdainfully accepted the thunders 
of applause which were my due.” 

She laughed aloud at the picture. 

“T suppose your mother wouldn’t hear of you going on the 
boards,” he suggested. 

“Oh, mamma never had much influence over me. She has been 
an invalid as long as I remember, and she has no will of her own. 
I have always acted on my own judgments. I abandoned the idea 
of becoming an actress on consideration, though I knowI can 
act.” 

“And what is the dream that now fills your life?” the artist 
asked. 

“ Ah, I mustn’t tell you,” she answered smiling at him. 

“Don’t you think,” he asked in that low earnest tone that 
always impressed her, “that true happiness lies, not in fulfilled 
ambition, but in loving and in being loved ? 

“You are romantic,” she said evading his question. 

“No matter what I am,I love you,” he replied, beginning to 
quiver from excitement. 
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“You have told me that before,” she remarked, watching the 
pallor of his face and the glowing brightness of his eyes with 
an interest such as an anatomist might feel in examining a fresh 
subject. 

“TI know I have; forgive me, I cannot help repeating it again 
and again, I love you,” he said in a grave and earnest voice. 

She made no answer, and he continued— 

“Think how happy we might be in the future.” 

“Or how miserable.” 

He felt chilled, but overcoming the feeling he replied— 

“Miserable we could never be, for I shall love you always.” 

She, with emotions scarcely stirred, looked on passively, 
analysing her own feelings. His ardour flattered her, but she 
credited herself with the power of inspiring his affection. To be 
loved was a pleasure she appreciated, but to love as he did was an 
impossibility to her nature. She pitied him and almost ex- 
perienced a faint sense of gratitude. 

“Do you love me?” he asked breathlessly. 

She hesitated a second, and then seeing his anxiety and being 
unwilling to pain him, she answered in so low a voice that it was 
almost a whisper— 

“Tes.” 

“Then be my wife,” he cried out jubilantly. 

“No,” she answered quickly, “at least, not yet.” 

She reflected that she was still young and all the world lay 
before her. She must not bind herself, some great event might 
happen in her life. Why was she given these ambitious longings 
if it was not to foreshadow and prepare her for a high destiny ? 
Then she thought of Lord Edgehill, who had danced with her 
three times on Monday night, and she knew he admired her, his 
eyes had assured her of that. 

“You don’t know how I love you; you don’t know how I 
suffer!” Oliver Ormand continued—* When you are absent I 
long for you even though your presence is a torture, my love is so 
great and you are so cold.” 

“People who have loved as you have before marriage, 
became miserable afterwards. My father once loved my mother 
passionately, and now they have been separated for years. 
Marriage is binding ; one should take care not to make mistakes,” 
she said, speaking deliberately. 

“Do you trust me?” he asked. 

“ Implicitly—but I don’t trust myself.” 

“Perfect love casteth out fear,” he quoted. 

“Then I don’t know what true love is,” she replied. 
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“No, your heart is not yet awake, but if you love me a little I 
will be satisfied,” he exclaimed. 

He was sitting on the dais at her feet; her left hand drooped 
by her side ; he seized and covered it with kisses, 

“We must wait, I cannot bind myself,” she remarked. 

“Waiting means torture,” he said plaintively. 

“ Consenting might mean greater misery in the future.” 

He got up and walked to the other end of the room. 

“T shall love you always; you alone,” he murmured. 

“Do you wish me to sit longer to-day ?” she asked, glancing at 
the portrait. 

“No, How can I work? I am all upset; my mind is con- 
fused.” 

“ Then to-morrow ?” she suggested. 

“No, I must have time to recover and master myself so that 
this may not occur again. I plead in vain, I am miserable!” 

“ But you will finish it, even though I may seem unkind ?” 

“Finish it? Certainly. No matter what happens I shall 
always love you, I cannot help that, even if I would.” 

She went to the window and called Billie who was rushing about 
the tennis-court. Then, turning to the artist, she said— 

‘Shall you go to the Moncriefs’ ball to-night ?” 

“Tf you will be there—yes.” 

“Oh yes, I am going.” 

“You will keep me some dances?” 

“ Of course; come early and secure them.” 

As she followed her brother into the hall, Oliver Ormand once 
more raised her hand to his lips. 

When they had gone he returned to the studio and walked 
about restlessly. He knew that such affection as he gave Phillis 
Cromartie could never be returned by her, and with his love was 
mingled despair. Yet to become indifferent to her would be an 
impossibility. His nature was sensitive, his temperament more 
highly strung than his fellows, by reason of which he had suffered 
much through life, but never had he known such pain as this, 
where stretched upon the rack of suspense, he was torn by doubt. 
He put away her portrait with its face to the wall, but he could 
not shut her image from his sight. He went into the garden and 
strove to read a magazine, but the words he read conveyed no 
sense to his mind. Tobacco failed to soothe him, and after lunch 
he set out for a long walk, believing that exercise would 
tranquillise. 

At eight o’clock that evening the Cromarties sat down to 
dinner. An hour later Phillis retired to array herself in all the 
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glory of a dazzling costume, for the ball did not begin till eleven, 
and she had therefore two hours to prepare. As she rose from 
the table her brother Jack, who was to accompany her, declared 
he would go round to his club and return for her in good time. 

“Be sure you do not keep me waiting,” Phillis said, with a 
warning gesture. 

Shortly after eleven she came down to the drawing-room, where 
her invalid mother lay on a couch reading a novel. By Phillis’s 
directions every lamp and candle in the apartment had been 
lighted that she might be seen with due effect. A shimmery 
mass of creamy gauze and delicate lace, with pearls round her 
throat and a rose at her breast, she entered, and going towards her 
mother playfully made a profound courtesy. 

“My darling, how beautiful you look!” exclaimed the invalid, 
raising herself on her pillows. 

“Don’t I, mother!” the girl answered, gazing into a great mirror 
between clusters of wax lights. 

Never had she looked more brilliant. Excitement had 
heightened the colour of her fair complexion and given lustre to 
her grey-green eyes. The small head with its masses of red-gold 
hair was supported by a graceful throat rising from a bust white 
as alabaster and perfect in mould. 

“There will be none there to compare with you,” said the 
indulgent mother, glancing at her proudly. 

“T think I am perfect. But where’s Jack? I told him not to 
keep me waiting; if he begins by making me cross he will spoil 
my temper.” 

As she looked again in the mirror she saw the door open and 
her brother enter slowly. His face was pale and there was 
something unusual in his appearance that immediately arrested 
her attention. The thought flashed upon her that he had been 
drinking, and with an air of indignation she turned round prepared 
to stab him with a phrase. As he advanced into the room she saw, 
however, that his walk was steady and his manner collected. 

“What is the matter?” she asked breathlessly. 

“Something has happened to—to a friend of ours,” he replied. 

“A friend ?” 

“Yes, someone you know very well—a man whom you saw to- 
day.” 
. “Oliver Ormand?” she said in a lo® tone. 

“Yes. He is dead.” 

“How did it happen ?” she asked in a voice which she strove to 
steady. 

“In returning home this afternoon he was crossing Piccadilly at 
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Hyde Park corner, when a cart knocked him down and one of the 
wheels passed over his throat. He was carried to St. George's 
Hospital, but before reaching it he was dead.” 

Phillis sat down. It was by an accident then and not by suicide, 
as she at first feared, that he had died. She was spared the 
remorse that might arise at thought of his self-destruction. He 
was dead, and he had kissed her hand but a few hours ago: the 
impression of his lips was still almost fresh upon the flesh. And 
he had loved her, aye, better than any man might ever love her 
again. His death was a sore loss. 

Then she remembered her portrait. It would remain unfinished 
now, and could not hang upon the walls of the Academy as she 
had so long and so earnestly desired. That was a bitter dis- 
appointment. Another would be if his death prevented her from 
attending this ball, to which she had looked forward with pleasure 
for weeks ; Lord Edgehill would be there, and he would look for 
her. 

Must she lose this opportunity of winning him? That would 
be an injustice to herself which she could not permit. 

“Come,” she said, breaking the silence her mother and brother 
had kept, fearful of disturbing her. 

“You surely don’t mean to say you will go to the ball to-night ? ” 
cried Jack indignantly. 

“Why not, pray? Mr. Ormand was not a relative.” 

“ But he was a friend.” 

“Tf we are to remain at home because friends die we should 
never go out,” she replied, her eyes beginning to sparkle. 

“ Besides, people who knew he loved you will wonder,” said 
Jack. 

“ No one will know I have heard of his death.” 

“ But the men at the club told me.” 

“And they will naturally think you had more tact and 
consideration than to come and repeat this news, and strive to 
spoil my evening’s amusement,” she replied angrily. 

“T didn’t think——” 

“No you never do until it’s too late. Life is too short, and my 
pleasures, at least, too few to sacrifice this,’ she answered, 
sweeping indignantly across the room. Then stooping over and 
kissing the invalid, who looked pale and frightened, she said, 
“‘Good-night, mother. I’m going,” and left the apartment. 

“Jack, go with her, dear, or she will go alone,” his mother 
whispered, and he obeyed. 

During their drive Phillis spoke no word. She was vexed that 
her brother had told her this news, and indignant that her wishes 
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should have met with opposition, no matter how slight. Most of 
all she was afraid her annoyance should be noticed and her 
appearance spoilt, on this evening when of all others she wished 
to look to best advantage. On arriving at the Moncriefs they 
could hear the strains of a band and the patter of feet. The whole 
house was ablaze with lights, and the hall and staircase crowded 
with palms and flowers. The effect somewhat relieved Phillis’s 
humour; she resolved to banish the recollection of the last half 
hour from her mind and to enjoy the dance as if nothing had 
happened. On the lobbies and around the door of the ball-room 
were groups of men who stared in admiration as she passed, and 
inquired who she was. The hostess received her with effusion, and 
presently a number of men whom she knew crowded round and 
asked her to dance. She did not quite fill her programme, but 
left spaces here and there which she hoped to fill with Lord 
Edgehill’s name. 

Soon she was in the midst of the dancers, whirling about to the 
delicious strains of a valse, a glare of lights spinning round her, 
the odour of a myriad flowers in the atmosphere, a face smiling 
down into her own, and all thought of what had just passed was 
erased from her mind. With feverish pleasure the night flitted 
quickly, having but one drawback, Lord Edgehill had not yet 
asked her to dance, and was paying evident attention to a dark- 
complexioned girl. 

Phillis felt indignant and hurt, but she experienced some relief 
when eventually he came and sat beside her and asked her for a 
valse. She received him coolly, and pretended to believe she was 
fully engaged, but on examining her programme, saw she had no 
partner for one far down on the list. This she promised him, and 
he left. But when the time came to claim her he was beside her 
once more, and with his arm around her she whirled through the 
great room as if she were treading on air. 

“TI thought you would be here to-night,” he said, when 
presently they moved at a slower pace; “I should have been much 
disappointed if you weren’t.” 

“IT was undecided about coming,” she replied, in a tone of 
indifference, for she had not forgiven him his attentions to the 
dark girl; “TI felt tired to-day.” 

“ But I’m glad you have come. Isn’t this dance delightful ?” 

ae 

She was looking over his shoulder, moving seemingly without 
voluntary action of her own, lulled by the rhythm of the music 
and the motion of the dance into a delicious feeling of pleasure, 
when on raising her eyes she caught sight of a face and figure 
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passing at the lower end of the room. Suddenly her heart 
stopped, she relaxed her hold and would have fallen but for her 
partner. He almost carried her to a seat. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“T felt faint,” she answered, after a pause; “the room is hot, 
and I am tired.” 

“Let me get you some water.” 

“No, thanks; but may I trouble you to find my brother, I 
think I had better go home.” Her face was white and her heart 
fluttered wildly. Who or what was it she had seen? Her 
mind was confused; she could not, dared not think. 

In a few minutes Jack was beside her; she took his arm and 
whispered, “ Are you sure the news you told me this evening 
is quite true?” 


“About poor Ormand? Yes, one of the men who mentioned it 
saw him knocked down. Why?” 


“Because someone strikingly like him passed into this ante- 
room ; let us see who it is.” 

The apartment she referred to opened from the ball-room, and 
had no exit of its own. It was occupied by a half-dozen 
chaperones ; no man was visible. 

“TI kept my eyes upon the door so that he could not have come 
out without my seeing him. Could I have been deceived?” she 
asked. 

Jack made no answer, but looked grave. 

“T feel faint again,” she murmured; “take me away, take me 
home.” She had to wait a considerable time in the hall before 
the carriage could get to the door. The music was stili playing, 
the lights yet burning, a crowd of loud-voiced people were 
crushing past her, but she saw or heard nothing. 

“Tf it were possible for him to know I had come here, having 
first heard of his death, what would he think?” she asked 
herself. And again came the thought. “ He said he should love 
me always, and but a few hours ago he kissed my hand. No one 
will ever love me like him, nor do I deserve that anyone 
should.” 

The newspapers next morning had full accounts of the accident 
which had suddenly cut short a career of promise. Phillis read 
the details with dry eyes, but she spoke no word. Again and 
again the thought of the man she had seen enter the ante-room 
at the Moncriefs occurred to her; and as often she dismissed it 
without coming to any conclusion regarding what puzzled her. 

But during the evening a new light was thrown upon her mind 
which helped her to a decision. Whilst at dinner Jack mentioned 
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having in the course of the afternoon met Hugh Moreland, who 
was about to send a big picture to the Academy. 

“My portrait won’t hang there now,” Phillis said regretfully. 

“Why?” asked her brother. 

“ Because it is unfinished.” 

“T think you mistake,” replied Jack. “When I met Hugh 
Moreland he was going to poor Ormand’s house, where he now lies, 
and we went together. Before leaving we had a look round the 
studio, and saw your portrait. Moreland said it was the best 
thing Ormand had ever done, and examining it carefully he 
remarked how fortunate it was that it was quite finished.” 

Phillis heard in silence. Every word she had spoken to the 
dead artist regarding her portrait during their last interview 
came back to her; her anxiety concerning the picture and his 
repeated promise. A feeling of cold and faintness passed over 
her, but she strove to retain consciousness and succeeded. 

“It is quite finished?” she said with an effort. 

“ Yes.” 

“Then he has kept his word.” 
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Henrik Shsen and Djornstjerne Djornson. 
By MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE, 


AvuTHoR oF ‘A GiRw’s RIDE IN ICELAND,’ ‘THE OBERAMMERGAU 
Passion Puay,’ ETc. 


Ir was on a cold snowy morning that we first met Henrik Ibsen. 
It was so cold that everyone was rolled up in furs until only their 
eyes were visible above their high collars, and under their fur 
caps. The Christiania streets were completely buried in snow; 
even the tram-]ines, notwithstanding the care bestowed upon them, 
were embedded six or seven inches below the surface of the frozen 
mass. As we walked along to the Victoria Terrasse, we had 
continually to pass under tall posts leaning from the street gutter 
to the house wall, which had been placed there to remind foot- 
passengers that the deep snow on the housetops might fall and 
do them harm. From the roofs beautiful icicles several feet long 
were hanging like a sparkling fringe in the sunlight, for the 
sun was shining brightly in a clear blue sky, although the 
thermometer was standing at 15° below zero Fahrenheit, or 47° of 
frost—a somewhat unusual cold even for Christiania. But then 
the early months of 1893 were extraordinarily severe all over 
Europe. At the end of January and beginning of February all 
communication with Norway was stopped by ice, and on several 
occasions, for two or three days at a time, there was no inter- 
course whatever with the outer world excepting by telegram. 

Arrived at our destination, we found the name of Dr. Henrik 
Ibsen written in golden letters upon the wall, coupled with the 
information that he lived on the first floor. Up two or three 
steps we went, and rang an electric bell. In a few moments a 
Norwegian maid (capless and apronless, as is the custom) opened 
the door, and assuring us that her master was at home, we 
entered. 

In a large hall, somewhat bare of decoration, we deposited our 
big fur coats, and were amused at the row of goloshes and snow- 
boots upon the floor. As the Mahometan slips off his boots before 
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entering his temple, the visitor leaves his snow coverings in the 
hall before entering a Norwegian sitting-room. The girl waited, 
and we nodded; but she still waited. What could she want? 
At last by her gesticulations we discovered she wanted our 
goloshes; but unfortunately we could not oblige her, as we had 
none on. Having at last made her understand this fact, she 
looked disappointed, and calmly beckoned us back to the mat to 
wipe our feet again ! 

We had tumbled down so repeatedly in the slippery Norwegian 
streets that Dr. Fridtjof Nansen had persuaded us to buy boots 
made of reindeer skin, with the fur outside. These are called 
Fin sko, and are universally worn for driving or for going on 
snow-shoes ; but they are not much used in the town for walking, 
as they make the feet and ankles appear enormous. But what 
consequence ?—they were warm and comfortable, and kept us on our 
feet, a matter of great importance in such hard frozen roads. 

At last we persuaded the maid to open the door, which she 
apparently did very reluctantly, and usher us into the presence 
of the great writer himself. 

It was a small room, this holy of holies, with a window immedi- 
ately facing the door, and sitting at the table in the window was 
Ibsen himself. He rose and shook us by the hand, a process he 
repeated more warmly when he found we could talk German. 

“You see I cannot talk English; but I do know French and 
German, so we shall get on splendidly, I hope.” 

We thanked him for his kind letter and excellent signed 
photograph sent some months before to England, and could not 
help remarking the wonderful likeness to the photograph in the 
living man. 

The doctor is a small man, thick set—one might almost say 
stout in build. His head is splendid. The long white hair is a 
tangled mass of glistening locks. It is brushed straight up from 
an unusually high forehead, and stands out as a sort of frame to 
the face; indeed, the face is completely framed by white hair, 
for Ibsen wears whiskers, and a beard under the chin, the chin 
itself and upper lip being clean shaven. By this arrangement 
the mouth is clearly visible, and it is a very curious mouth. The 
upper lip is short, and the mouth is so thin and decided that the 
top lip hardly shows at all. The mouth is very determined, with 
a pleasant smile when talking. He always wears glasses, and 
whether from their use or from short-sightedness, the eyes 
themselves are somewhat sunken, and much hidden by the 
shaggy eyebrows. It is a keen face, not actually handsome, but 
impressive, and denotes power and penetration. 
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He wore a complete suit of shiny black cloth, with a double- 
breasted frock coat, some of the buttons of which were somewhat 
the worse for wear. His tie was white satin, worn like a little 
evening bow. 

In manner he was very quiet and reserved, and spoke very 
slowly and deliberately, although he is a perfect master of the 
German tongue. He is undoubtedly a shy man, and does not 
shine in society in consequence ; but he enjoys it in his quiet way, 
nevertheless, and is always extremely polite and courteous. At 
the same time he is anything but chatty, and is really a far 
better listener than a talker. He prefers being amused to 
amusing others, probably from his diffidence with strangers. He 
is a great admirer of the opposite sex, and more affable with them 
than his own. Indeed, he has a keen appreciation of a pretty 
face, and says so. Ibsen has done much as a writer for women 
in his earlier works, advocating their individual development. 
He thought they should be independent beings, with education 
and ideas of their own, and not merely the wives of their husbands, 
the mothers of their children. He advocated that a woman should 
be a human thinking being above all else. Latterly he has shifted 
these views. His women characters have become hysterical and 
incomprehensible. Clever they are, in their attraction for men, 
and they often appear capable of great ends; but usually collapse 
in emancipated shrieks. 

We regretted not having seen our host during our last visit to 
Christiania. 

“Well, you see, I left Norway in 1864, and until a year ago 
I have always been travelling about. We lived in Munich most 
of that time; but also in Berlin, Dresden, Paris, and Rome.” 

He spoke with great pleasure of Germany; but this is only 
natural, as he is really of German descent, and in many ways has 
inherited German characteristics; and we found we had many 
mutual friends in Munich and Berchtesgaden. 

“IT spent the happiest summer I have ever known in Berchtes- 
gaden,” he continued ; “it was in the year 1880. We had a dear 
little house on the Konig See, and I was never tired of looking 
into its deeply-coloured waters and admiring the surrounding snow- 
clad peaks. Berchtesgaden is something like Norway; perhaps 
that is why I admired it so much, for you must know I think 
Norway the most lovely country in the world.” 

“Why have you never been to England, when you have been 
such a wanderer?” 

“ Because I do not speak the language, and I should never get 
at the heart of the people, and that is what I want. Yet I should 
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like very much to go to England, because English people and 
English books interest me strangely; more especially I would 
like to see your old men. In all other countries the best 
work is done by men between forty and fifty years of age; in 
England, the best work is done by much older men, and a man 
of seventy or eighty is often still in his prime. I would like to 
see such men as Gladstone and Salisbury, Herbert Spencer and 
Tennyson.” 

Ibsen’s writing table, from which he sits and gazes into an 
open street, was strewn with letters, the envelopes of which had all 
been neatly cut. 

“That is my morning’s post. I answer all that require answers, 
myself; I have no secretary, because I cannot dictate, it worries 
me todo so. Consequently it takes me a long time every morning 
to answer my correspondents ; letters about my books, translations, 
theatrical representations, etc., and I do all my business myself, 
although I must own I sometimes forget which books are trans- 
lated, and into which languages, and then I have to appeal to a 
friend, who remembers all these things for me, and never makes a 
mistake.” 

The papers on the table were all most neatly tied up into little 
bundles, the manuscripts fastened with elastic bands—everything 
was in its place; for Ibsen has a most remarkable love of 
order and neatness. He is faddy, almost to the point of old- 
maidism, and cannot bear disorder. Everything he does is done 
slowly and neatly, and he is always punctual to a second. He writes 
a clear round hand, the very essence of copy-book work. He talks 
very quietly and deliberately, and walks and moves slowly. He 
is never in a hurry. This is particularly so with his work. It 
takes him at least two years to write a play, for he writes and 
re-writes so often, that by the time it is finished not a line of 
the original remains, and very often the entire plot has been 
changed. Indeed, so particular is he about his MSS. that he has 
many a time destroyed the entire work of many months because 
it has not given him satisfaction. He is very secretive about his 
work, and no one ever knows what he is doing until the last 
sheet is in the printer’s hands. He is very painstaking, and in 
everything except his extraordinarily advanced ideas has far more 
of the calmness and precision of a writer of the eighteenth than the 
nineteenth century. He never seems to be influenced by the bustle 
around him, or the general rush of life. He notes the turmoil 
of existence in others, and comments upon it, but it does not in any 
way influence his own individual life. 


Casting our eyes around, we noticed that by the side of the ink- 
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pot on the table on which so many remarkable books have been 
written, there stood a little tray, and on the tray one of those smal! 
carved wooden bears so common in Switzerland. Beside it was a 
little black devil for holding a match, and two or three little cats 
and rabbits in copper, one of the former of which was playing a 
violin. 

“What are these funny little things?” we queried. 

“I never write a single line of any of my dramas without 
having that tray and its occupants before me on the table. I 
could not write without them. It may seem strange—perhaps it 
is; but I cannot write without them,” he repeated; “but why I 
use them is my own secret,” and he laughed quietly. Are these 
little toys, with their strange fascination, the origin of those much 
discussed dolls in ‘The Master Builder’? Who can tell. They are 
Ibsen’s secret. 

The room was well stored, but not crowded with books. A 
Greek play lay open on the table, with a French novel beside it, 
almost hidden by Henry Irving’s little book of addresses. 

“No, I have not read the English one; it takes me so long to 
read a page, I almost lose the thread before I get to the bottom. 
It was sent to me because I take so much interest in the drama, I 
suppose. I do not read a great deal, I am getting lazy ; but I look 
over the papers every day, and I read a book now and then. Some- 
times I have to dive deeply into a scientific work to collect 
psychological and physiological facts for my plays; but I seldom 
read nowadays without some such object.” 

Noticing a life-sized portrait of himself hanging on the wall, we 
asked if it was a good likeness twenty years ago, when it was 
apparently taken. ‘ No,I don’t think so. How can a canvas ever 
represent a living breathing man? I love pictures, but not as 
portraits. I have got some very good pictures myself, if you care 
to see them” ; and he rose and pointed to some pretty Norwegian 
landscapes by native artists upon the walls. With the exception 
of a few pictures, a bookcase, and a writing-table, there was 
nothing of interest in this strangely workman-like room. It was 
somewhat bare and decidedly unpretentious. For a man who 
had written so much there were few books, and for a man who 
had travelled so much there were strangely few relics of his 
wanderings. 

“Tf you will follow me I will show you my dining and 
drawing room,” remarked our host with a courteous wave of the 
hand. 

The dining-room walls were thickly covered with old German 
portraits, some of which were really good. It was a handsome 
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room, and between the pictures stood pedestals with figures for 
holding lamps. The drawing-room was handsomely furnished with 
French tapestries and things that Ibsen had collected during his 
stay in France, and the walls were covered with Renaissance and 
Italian fruit and flower pictures. 

Ibsen is so fond of his pictures that he has carried them about 
whenever he has intended to stay more than a few months in a 
place. He really understands something about art, and as a boy 
wished to follow it as a profession. His sister, in writing of him, 
says how well she remembers when he was a small boy his 
drawing and painting the most wonderful pictures on cardboard. 
He then cut them out carefully, and fixed them into little wooden 
stands, and grouped them together, to make little tableaux. He 
was always painting and drawing in those early days, and if his 
father, a rich merchant at Skien, in the south of Norway, had not 
lost all his money when young Henrik was only eight years old, 
the future novelist would probably have become an artist. 

Tbsen’s drawing-room was a well furnished room ; but then Ibsen 
is a very rich man. He may well be proud of his riches, for they 
are all acquired by his pen. He has probably made more money 
than any other living writer. 

He has been translated into almost every tongue, and has been 
represented at the theatre in all the chief capitals of the world. 
His position as a writer is unique. Of course, he has many 
admirers, and as many enemies. It could not be otherwise. 

He is intensely dramatic, and all his work lends itself to repre- 
sentation. It is most original, and makes even the most thought- 
less think ; but whether those thoughts are elevating and improving 
is very doubtful. He seems to look upon all the world as bad; 
his insight to the dark corners of human nature are startling, and 
his power of dragging forth the vilest shades of character is 
remarkable. He seems to think the way to make the world 
avoid the pitfalls of life is to show them to what end they lead. 
He stops at nothing. His hand is unrestrained ; and he makes his 
characters drain the cup of licentiousness to the dregs, and leave 
us wondering. 

His early struggles doubtless embittered his life ; he then tasted 
deeply the gall and wormwood of poverty and its attendant 
miseries. 

Ibsen was the eldest of several children, and in his childhood 
lived in a beautiful house, surrounded by every luxury. His 
parents kept open house, and he was always accustomed to see 
the visitors. They lived in Skien, a very dull, slow, business 
town, very puritanical, and very narrow minded. His father was 
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not quite so strict as his neighbours, and Ibsen’s house was 
therefore one of the most lively in the neighbourhood. 

Then came the blow. The father lost all his money and had 
to leave Skien and go and live in a small house in the country. 
All his dreams for educating his children at the University 
vanished, and it was only by the most careful living and 
management he was able to keep young Henrik at school till he 
was sixteen. The boy was then told he must make his own living, 
and the only opening available was to enter an apothecary’s shop 
in a small provincial town. Thither he went, and for five long 
years he worked away at his business, learning all he could, and 
longing to become a doctor of medicine, for which he was paving 
the way in the dispensing of drugs. In his spare time he read 
queer books and wrote weird verses. It was a hard and em- 
bittering struggle; he chafed at his life and surroundings as a 
young horse at a curb, and at last he could stand it no longer, 
and went off to Christiania with only a few pounds in his 
pocket. 

When the lad was about twenty-one, his first book was pub- 
lished through the kind help of some of his student friends. 
It proved a failure, only about thirty copies finding purchasers. 
Ibsen was heart-broken, and so hard-up was the young writer at 
the time that he sold the rest of the edition for waste paper to buy 
his dinner and pay for hisroom. He then drowned his misery by 
mixing himself up in the intoxicating politics of the time, and 
wrote revolutionary poems, and became a great Radical. During 
this time he was working at a “crammer’s” to pass his matricu- 
lation at the University, with the intention of studying medicine. 
At the same “ crammer’s” was Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, and the two 
became fast friends and staunch allies for many years. As Ibsen 
could not afford to remain very long at the “ crammer’s,” he left 
after a few months and went up for his examination, but failed in 
Greek and mathematics. 

Heartbroken, disconsolate, and penniless, he turned again to 
literature, and wrote The Warrior’s Barrow, which was acted 
successfully in the Christiania Theatre, September, 1850. This 
brought in a little money; but life remained a great struggle. 
He wrote for the papers, composed poems and dramas, took 
part in Radical meetings, and often had not the wherewithal to 
buy a dinner. These hard years of struggle doubtless embittered 
his whole life. 

At last the clouds lifted. He was made stage manager of the 
Bergen Theatre; through the kindness of his patron Ole Bull, the 
violinist ; with an income of £67 a year, and £45 to spend abroad 
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to fit himself for the post. This was not wealth; but it was e 
certainty. It was leastways bread and cheese. 

For seven years he remained at Bergen, working hard at the 
theatre and sometimes writing for himself, and during these years 
he met and fell in love with his present wife. From Bergen he 
returned to Christiania, and there took up the management of the 
new theatre. It was during these years he acquired that 
wonderful knowledge of stage situations that makes his plays so 
popular with actors. 

He still retains his acquired love of stage management, and 
when any of his own work is to be produced, takes infinite pains 
to explain his meaning to the actors of his réles. He takes the 
greatest interest in the production of his own work, and becomes 
so excited over its performance that the quiet, reserved old 
gentleman bubbles over with emotion, and seems suddenly twenty 
years younger. 

Ibsen is not really an old man. He was born in March, 1828, 
One feels he is much older, for his placid quiet way is usually 
compatible with very advanced years. 

Tired of the theatre and longing to travel, he applied for a 
poet’s pension from the Government; but Bjérnson was so much 
better known at that time—1863—that he received it instead of 
Ibsen, who did not get his till three years later. It was the year 
of the last Danish-German war, and all was strife and turmoil. 
Ibsen had written many Radical stanzas, and now felt he must 
stand aloof from political life; he felt he must get away, and in 
despair applied to the State for a “travelling allowance.” After 
much delay it was granted, and in 1864 he left his native land. 

In strange countries, amid new scenes, he realised the petty 
tyranny of Norway, the narrowness of her officials, and he wrote 
‘Brand,’ wherein he denounced them all, and railed against the 
Established Church. 

Then came ‘Peer Gynt,’ probably Ibsen’s best work, the 
hero of which he intended to represent the Norwegian people, 
vacillating, amusing, weak, bound by superstitions, and lacking 
worldly balance. Peer Gynt can never make up his mind to 
any decisive step—a very Norwegian trait. These two books were 
not received with particular favour in Norway, and for many years 
Ibsen did not return to his native land. At last the desire to 
visit his old haunts became too strong, and he went back; but 
his visit was of a very private character, for he did not know 
what position he would take, and he was nervous of his reception. 
His curious shyness has quite unfitted him for public life, and 
rendered him unable to make a speech. Once only did he do 
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himself credit in that line. It was at a largo gathering of 
students in Christiania, assembled to do him honour on his return 
to Norway. 

He carefully prepared and wrote out his speech, which was 
in fact a sort of little autobiography. He said, “ Poetry has come 
to me as a flash in my best hours, as being great and beautiful, 
and has stirred me as with living power. Poetry, too, has served 
me as a bath, from which I have emerged cleaner, healthier, 
freer.” 

As arule he is silent on the platform. At the great supper 
given to that wonderful woman Camilla Collette on her eightieth 
birthday, in February, 1893, he took the chair; but he said 
never a word, although Camilla Collette is the Madame D’Arblay 
of Scandinavia and a great personal friend of Ibsen’s. The town 
rang that night with song, and torchlight processions of students 
marched through the streets; but Ibsen’s was a silent part,—not 
even under these circumstances could he be persuaded to speak. 

Occasionally he instructs one of his actors, but beyond this 
he does not care to be questioned about his books and their 
characters—he evades questions as to his meanings. One of the 
principal characteristics of his later plays is the way he leaves to 
the reader’s imagination what has gone before, with no less wild 
a speculation as to what will follow. Much is left to the 
imagination, and apparently the author has no wish to clear up 
the mystery. Perhaps it is not always really to be found. 

He now lives a very quiet life in his Christiania home, taking 
no part in public affairs; he has even ceased to take an interest 
in politics, though politics are such a burning question in Norway 
at present. All his Radical ideas have flown, and he always 
avoids any sort of political discussion, though, if he takes any 
side at all, it is conservative. 

After his morning’s work is done, he puts on his top hat and 
great-coat and takes a little walk before dinner. Everyone 
dines early in Christiania, three o’clock being the usual hour. 
After dinner he invariably strolls down the University Street 
to the hotel, where he sits himself down to coffee or beer, and 
reads the newspapers for an hour or two. He does not go much 
into society, although he is occasionally to be found at a supper- 
party. He has regular hours for regular things, and one day is 
much the same as another in its strict regularity. 

Henrik Ibsen has been married nearly thirty-five years, and 
has one child, a son, who, having lived nearly all his life in 
Germany, is almost more German than Norwegian. He is said to 
be a highly gifted young man. He translated his father’s last 
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book, ‘The Master Builder,’ into excellent German, and has now 
made literature a profession, although at one time he was attaché 
to the Norwegian Minister at Washington. 

Young Sigurd Ibsen has lately married Bjérnson’s eldest 
daughter, Bergliot, who is a handsome girl with a very 
beautiful voice. By this union of the children of these cele- 
brated penmen, Ibsen and Bjérnson have been brought strangely 
together again, after a breach of many years. The strong friend- 
ship that at one time existed between them exists no longer; they 
remain friends, but they agree to differ in almost every important 
point of life. Two men more utterly unlike in temperament and 
style could not possibly be found. They look upon life with 
totally different eyes, they enjoy absolutely different surroundings, 
they do not agree on any one subject; but each is deferential to 
the other’s opinions. 

While Ibsen has been living in Germany or Egypt, Bjérnson 
has been in Paris or Norway, so that of later years they 
have not been thrown much together, and their ideas have 
diverged as much as their paths. They are both curiously 
interesting men apart from their literary work altogether. 
Norway may be proud of having produced two such thought- 
ful minds and clever writers as Henrik Ibsen and Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornson. 

a - a * * 

Society in Christiania is very simple and very charming. The 
Norwegians are remarkably hospitable, and they are such clever 
interesting people that their entertainments are always delightful. 

Within a few hours of our arrival in Christiania the hotel 
servant came to tell us someone wanted to speak to us through 
the telephone. She talked a good deal; and we gathered from 
her harangue that this was what she wanted, so down we went. 

“ Have you arrived?” called a cheery voice in English, which 
we at once recognised as Dr. Fridtjof Nansen’s. 

“Yes, and very tired from the over-land and over-ice journey of 
1300 miles.” 

“Please don’t be tired—rest a bit, and come to a party at my 
mother-in-law’s at eight o'clock.” 

After a good deal of talking, tired as we were, we arranged that 
we would go, as it was a special party got up for a son-in-law’s 
birthday, and we would meet many old friends and some new 
ones. So at eight o’clock we went. Stepping out of our sledges 
at the gates, we walked up the little drive, and Professor Torup, 
our cicerone, opened the door and walked in. Immediately in 
front of the door rose the staircase, at the head of which was the 
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private door into the Sars’ étage, which he again opened without 
ringing. The little hall was thickly hung with coats and hats, 
while on the floor were enough goloshes for a regiment. 

After unpacking ourselves from our voluminous furs, we were 
ushered into a very pretty lamp-lit room, where people were 
sitting and chatting, almost hidden behind huge banks of palms. 
In a moment Dr. Nansen came forward and bore us off to the 
second drawing-room, to introduce us to his mother-in-law, who, 
unfortunately, being a very old lady, could not speak anything 
but Norsk. She shook us warmly by the hand, and the great 
Norseman and his pretty little wife translated the dear old lady’s 
charmingly pretty words of welcome. 

As soon as we had time to look round, we noticed that one end 
of the room was draped with a large Norwegian flag, in front of 
which were three busts—not the bust of the King, but the busts of 
the great Radical leaders, all of whom were in the room in the flesh. 
Bjérnson was in the middle; Grieg, the composer, was on the 
right; while on the left was Professor Ernest Sars, the son of the 
hostess, and one of the prime leaders of the Radical Party. 

We had hardly time to notice more when our hostess came 
across to us with the usual “ Veer saa god,” which in this instance 
meant, would we be so good as to go to supper? The folding- 
doors into the dining-room were opened, and we filed in in a kind 
of royal procession. 

Down the centre of the room was a long table, spread with all 
kinds of cold meats and salads, puddings, and cheeses. There 
was one hot joint; and milk, hock, and beer constituted the drink- 
ables. There were piles of plates, and knives and forks next to 
every dish, and each person went to the table and helped himself 
to anything he fancied, and armed with his plate-full, and all the 
necessary adjuncts, for himself and his lady, found seats at the 
little tables placed about the room. Everything was excellent of 
its kind, and the whole affair was delightfully free and easy and 
unconventional. A couple of servants flitted around and cleared 
away the dirty plates, but they did not hand the dishes; the 
guests got up and helped themselves from the central buffet. All 
supper-parties are more or less on these lines, and the amount of 
amusement and pleasure gained without any serious expense is a 
lesson worth learning by the over-luxurious English. 

It was a most delightful party. Fru Sars herself is the sister 
of the celebrated Norwegian poet, Welhaven, now dead, and 
besides having had a very clever husband—a sort of Norwegian 
Darwin—she has two most interesting sons. Ernest, the his- 
torian, is perhaps the best known. His great book on Norway, 
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in three volumes, is to be found in almost every library, although 
necessarily not approved of by many, since it is written from a 
very Radical point of view. The second son, Ossian, has followed 
in his father’s footsteps, and is Professor of Zoology at the 
University. 

One of the old lady’s daughters has married Lammers, a well- 
known singer, and the other daughter has married Nansen; so 
that all round the Sars are a remarkable family. 

After a most cheery supper we were solemnly walked back to 
the two drawing-rooms, where, between interesting conversations 
Grieg or Fru Nissen charmed us with their playing, and Fru Nansen 
or Lammers sang old Norsk Folkslieder delightfully. Several of 
the leading artists were there—among others, Harriet Backer and 
Otto Sinding—and one and all were very kind and interesting. 
It was all so novel and so entertaining that we forgot the fatigues 
of our long and tedious journey, and remained until a very late— 
no, until a very early hour in the morning. 

Professor Ernest Sars and Bjérnson are undoubtedly the two 
great Radical leaders of the country. Bjérhstjerne Bjérnson, one 
of the most intimate friends of the house, is the most prominent 
man in Scandinavia. It is not only as a poet, novelist, and 
dramatist he is known, but as a politician he is the mainspring of 
the Radical watch. He has never sat in the “Storthing,” because 
he feels he has greater power and independence outside. 

Norwegian politics are of great interest to us at the moment, 
as the consular struggle in Norway very closely resembles our own 
struggle with Ireland. Norway and Sweden are under one king, 
but Norway and Sweden are far from being united. 

The great difficulty at the present moment is this: Norway has 
the navy—one of the largest maritime fleets in the’ world—and 
Sweden has the army. Each country has its own parliament, but 
the King is at their head. At the present moment nearly all the 
consulates abroad are filled by Swedes, who naturally have Sweden 
nearer at heart than the sister-land. Norway, because of her 
fleet, makes far more use of the consulates, and is in every way 
nearer connected with foreign powers than Sweden. Norway 
rebels, and demands separate consular representatives abroad 
and a Foreign Minister of her own. The King has twice 
refused the demand, and each time there has been an overthrow 
of the Norwegian Ministry. Bjérnson has done much towards 
rousing public enthusiasm in this struggle, both by his writings 
to the papers and his lectures throughout the country. 

This last resignation of Herr Steen’s cabinet had nothing to do 
with Bjérnson, however. In that particular instance he stepped 
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aside and asked the Radical party to leave the great consular 
question alone until next year’s general election. It was a 
spirited article he addressed to the party, showing the advisability 
of waiting for the present, and letting the question come up more 
fully at the general election. Then the whole party turned 
against him; they not only did not listen to his advice, but his 
party and the press rent him to pieces. He was very angry, bu’ 
treated the affair with silent contempt. His next move is waited 
with impatience. 

This strange and interesting man’s whole heart is in politics. 
For some years now they have been a craze for him, and engrossed 
all his thoughts. But Bjornson is a great enthusiast in any 
subject he takes up, and several times during his career he 
has been entirely absorbed by some particular fad, which, for 
the time, has crept into all he has written and into all he has 
done. 

His particular fad, perhaps, has been heredity, which he works 
at from a totally different side from Ibsen. Ibsen says heredity is 
so overpowering we cannot overcome it; it isa curse. Bjérnson, 
on the other hand, says knowledge of heredity is a blessing. 
By its means we can conquer our tendencies. If we know our 
ancestors drank or gambled, or were violent tempered or immoral, 
we can avoid the pitfall, because we know it is there. By making 
our own lives noble we help the progress of the world. 

As a writer, Bjérnson tries to elevate his readers, to improve 
mankind. He is never tired of showing that virtue tramples out 
vice. Then, too, he has been a great advocate for the rights of 
women. Mentally and morally he thinks they should stand on 
exactly the same footing as men. So interested was he in this 
subject at one time, he travelled all over Norway giving lectures 
upon it. He also lectured on “ Peace and War,” and acquired the 
name of “the Apostle of Peace.” He considers war degrading— 
worse than degrading, debasing—and feels the pen should always 
be “ mightier than the sword.” 

Many people have abused these lecturing tours, saying he was 
talking far over the heads of the people, and putting ideas into 
their heads of which they could only grasp half the meaning. 
He has, however, given a great impetus to education. 

When travelling far up in the country at a simple little farm, 
we found to our amazement a well-stored bookcase. Works by 
Ibsen, Bjérnson, Brandes, and translations filled the shelves. We 
asked the farmer why he had these books, and if he liked reading. 
“Well, I didn’t use to do so, but, you see, I heard Herr Bjérnson 
lecture on heredity down at Kongsberg, and I got a bit interested 
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and bought a couple of his books, and I liked them so much I’ve 
bought more and more, and now I read a great deal in the long 
winter evenings, and I like it.” 

How big fruit springs from a simple seed! A chance lecture 
had induced this man to read and think, and educate his children 
from love and not from necessity. 

Bjérnson is a big man of powerful build. His well-knit form 
denotes great physical strength, and his splendid head signifies 
great mental power. The face is curiously round, and the high 
cheek-bones and massive jaw have a peculiarly northern air. 
¥rom his broad brow he wears his hair brushed straight up. The 
hair is now almost white, although it was red in his youth, and he 
still has great quantities of it. As he moves his head in his em- 
phatic speech, the massive mane of hair moves and shakes and 
reminds one of a shaggy lion. His face is clean-shaven except for 
a small pair of reddish whiskers. He is a fine-looking man with 
his burly build and keen piercing blue eyes. He is very short- 
sighted, and is ‘never seen without spectacles. He has a very 
determined thin mouth with a kindly smile, very characteristic of 
the man, who is stern and grave and very tender-hearted, 

Bjérnson is devoted to music; although no performer himself, 
he is passionately fond of listening. 

“Nothing gives me keener enjoyment than listening to good 
music. Music I believe elevates the soul, instead of degrading it, 
as Leo Tolstoi would make us think, Anyway, music to me is 
happiness, relaxation, aye, and inspiration. Much of my best 
work has been written after listening to good music.” 

Several of his poems have been set to music by his friend and 
compatriot Grieg, and Bjérnson has even written oratorio to 
Grieg’s music, with great success. Although Bjérnson has 
travelled much, he has only once been in England, and that was 
only for a week many years ago. 

“Perhaps I may go again some day, for I am an apostle of 
Herbert Spencer’s and a great reader of your literature, although 
I speak the language very badly. Iam over sixty, and I am too 
old to make new friends, more especially when I do not talk their 
language. Besides, I have still a great deal of work to do before 
I die, and not much time to do it in. My work is my life; the 
more work I have in hand the happier I am. Music is my 
amusement, and digging is my recreation. You smile when I say 
digging is my recreation ; but it isso. Your Gladstone fells oaks ; 
I dig with a spade, and I am much prouder of having my name on 
a spade than in a book.” 

He works with his own hands at his charming home at 
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Gudbrandsdal, and he is very proud of having managed to bring 
into cultivation what was once only a crop of stones. 

“You see I was brought up among our peasantry. My father 
was a parson, and I too was intended for the Church. Strangely 
enough my first literary productions were hymns; but that was 
very many years ago”; and he added, “I think the most perfect 
and charming life is to be found in the simple peasant home. 
So-called educated society is not real, it is thoroughly artificial, 
artificial to the heart’s core.” 

It was in the last days of 1832 that Bjérnson was born in a 
very quiet little Norwegian village, of which his father was the 
parson. In his school days the boy did not develop any 
remarkable talent, nor was he at all particularly studious. At 
the age of fifteen someone persuaded him to read Wergeland’s 
wonderful poem ‘The English Pilot.’ From that moment the 
boy changed. He read and re-read the poem, fascinated by the 
lines, and inspired by the desire to become a poet himself, to be 
able to move men by his writings, and to make a mark in the 
world. Then he wrote his hymns and many bad and crude 
political verses. He was sent to the University at Christiania, 
and to the crammer’s where Henrik Ibsen, a few years his senior, 
was his fellow-pupil, and when he was about twenty years of age 
he took to journalism as a profession. Of course he had many 
disappointments—what writer has not ?—and he had not over much 
money, as his father’s stipend was not large. 

When he was about twenty-five he wrote a historical drama, 
Between the Battles, which was performed with great success 
at Christiania, and from the production of which he was at once 
recognised as being above the ordinary writer. 

Two or three years later he procured a poet’s pension from the 
Government, and in 1860 started off by its help to see something of 
the world. He lived for a time in Copenhagen, in Rome, in the 
Tyrol, and in Paris, and spent several very enjoyable years abroad 
with his wife and young family. During these years he wrote 
dramas, and continued to do so principally until 1877, when he 
published his novel Magnhild. Probably his two best known 
works are In God’s Way, published in 1889, and The Heritage of 
the Kurts, both of which are very remarkable novels and take a 
high position in modern fiction. 

Asa rule the Bjérnsons live at their queer rambling country 
home, situated in one of the most beautiful parts of Norway, 
though very often the head of the house requires to be in or near 
Christiania for some political strife, or lectures on social events, 
or the thousand-and-one things this busy man takes upon his 
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shoulders. In the winter the Bjérnsons are often in Christiania, 
because at Gudbrandsdal they are completely frozen up, and even: 
the post is delayed for days and sometimes more than a week, so 
that it would be most inconvenient for a busy man to be so com- 
pletely imprisoned. When the household is settled and things 
have assumed the usual routine, Bjérnson writes all the morning 
until about two o’clock, at which hour the family dines, and after 
that he considers the chief part of his day’s work is done. He is 
not at all methodical and tidy like Ibsen; but then he has not so 
much time on his hands ; his whole life isa rush from morn to night. 

Bjérnson always likes to be alone when he is writing, and in 
each of his little country seats he has his own writing-room and 
large plain table. He thinks out all his scenes and situations, 
and even decides upon the conversations of his characters before 
he puts pen to paper, and during all this planning and arranging 
of his chapters he always walks about. Up and down, backwards 
and forwards he trudges, muttering to himself; but when he has 
once decided on chapter and verse, he sits down and dashes it off 
with great rapidity, resulting in some very untidy and illegible 
MS., about which some very curious stories are told. But for his 
wife, the printer would probably never decipher what he writes ; 
but Fru Bjérnson copies nearly everything for her husband, then 
he corrects and alters it, and she copies it all over again before it 
goes to press. She is of the greatest assistance to him in this 
way. How many wives have helped their husbands in their work, 
receiving no individual thanks from the world outside, but happy 
and content in their husbands’ reflected glory! 

Bjérnson has several children, of whom he always speaks with 
the greatest pride; he is one of those happy fathers who believe 
in their children, and are interested in them and their doings. His 
eldest son, Bjérn, who is about thirty-three years of age, is the 
actor-manager of the Christiania National Theatre, for which post 
he was properly educated. For a couple of years he joined the 
famous Meiningen company, with whom he was in London for some 
months during their last visit. With this company he learnt the 
art of stage management in which they excel, and afterwards he 
was for a year at the Stadts Theatre at Hamburg, and at the 
Conservatorium in Vienna, and he then visited Paris. The 
natural result of all this training is that at the Christiania Theatre, 
the scenic effects, the grouping of the crowds, and the general 
stage management are all excellent. It is quite strange in such 
a small town to find such perfect representations. Young 
Bijérnson possesses the power to instruct, and his imagination, 
energy, and perseverance make him an excellent stage manager. 
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The company has two distinct advantages: it is accustomed 
to work together and form a regular theatrical school, which 
makes travelling allowances, and grants pensions. Secondly, 
Ibsen’s and Bjérnson’s works are often ‘given, under the direct 
superintendence of the authors themselves, who thus get their work 
rendered in exactly the spirit they intended. 

As a rule there is a new play almost every night, because the 
Christiania audience is limited; but in spite of these repeated 
changes some of Ibsen’s and Bjérnson’s and Shakespeare’s works 
have reached over one hundred representations. About twenty 
representations of one play in a year is considered very good ; 
but last year Ibsen’s best work, Peer Gynt, was given fifty times 
with great success. 

Young Bjérnson is himself an actor of no inconsiderable merit, 
and his best character is the title-réle of Peer Gynt, the first 
three acts of which only are played, ending with the death scene 
of Peer’s mother. Rumour has it that two of our first London 
actors have been reading the play with the view to its production. 
It is Ibsen at his best. It is very dramatic, very fantastic, and 
the language is forcible, and the scenic effects remarkable. There 
is a charming scene and dance at a Norwegian peasant’s wedding, 
and the visit Peer Gynt pays to the King of the Mountains, who 
is surrounded by his droll court, is very humorous. 

At the end of the second act we paid Herr Bjérnson a visit in 
his charming office behind the scenes. As we entered, the untidy, 
tattered and torn Peer greeted us in excellent German, which he 
speaks as well as his own tongue. He is a very fine-looking young 
man, not perhaps strictly handsome, but well-made and strongly 
knit, and strangely like his father in manner; with just the same 
quick decisive way of speaking, the same energetic gesture. 
He inherits also his father’s love of music, and he himself sings 
and plays the piano. He was most kind and affable, and a charm- 
ing smile played about his mouth when he talked. He gave us a 
photograph of himself in the réle he was playing that night, and 
kindly signed it. “I love that character,” he added, “and have 
much sympathy with Peer; but I am not good to-night, for I am 
just out of my bed from influenza.” He asked many questions 
about our English actors and their work, and spoke with great 
enthusiasm of his own profession, and half an hour slipped away 
as though it were only a few minutes. 

Alas! our little visit behind these weird scenes was all too short. 
The call-boy had come for the second time, the curtain was ready 
to rise, and the audience was getting impatient. ‘Come with me 
across the stage,” Herr Bjornson said, “it is the quickest way ” ; 
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and through imps and fairies and demons we picked our way, 
they apparently as much amused at our appearance as we were at 
theirs. We were hardly across before the curtain rose, and Peer 
was in the midst of a long speech. 

As the curtain falls on the stage, so the curtain falls on events, 
and with many regrets we turned our back on the little country, 
where we had received so much hospitality and had had the 
opportunity of meeting so many interesting people, whose in- 
dividuality will be retained in the golden casket of remembrance. 
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Che Devil's Own. 
By LILLIAS CAMPBELL DAVIDSON. 


To every life there comes its consummation of bliss—the very 
crowning and pinnacle of well-being ; looking back at which, ’twixt 
smiles and tears, we say, with yearning and regretful heart, 
“Ah! then, at least, for however brief a space, I was perfectly 
happy.” 

That consummation was mine one radiant day in June, as I 
walked over the springing heather on Aulus Moor with Harry 
Curzon. 

For we had been engaged three days—three golden days 
snatched from Paradise; but it was only the night before that my 
dear old father gave his careful consent, and this was our very 
first walk together as openly declared lovers. 

What a walk it was! Far off, beyond the verge of farthest 
moorland, the burnished line of sea gleamed like a band of 
molten gold. Overhead, the piled up banks of cloud had a lining 
of lurid pink, and hung heavily against their background of 
liquid blue. There was a storm coming: but what is a thunder- 
storm when you've just promised to marry the man you love with 
all your whole heart ? 

Harry carried the basket. I was taking some of mamma’s 
famous lentil soup to poor old widow Reynolds,—and we walked,— 
well, as close together as people might be excused for doing, 
under the circumstances. We had such a lot to talk about !—the 
day we first met, just two months ago, at the regimental sports, 
and how Harry fell in love at first sight—or so he vowed—and 
felt like knocking down Captain Trevor when he reached me first 
with a strawberry ice, and ran for the cream for my tea. I felt 
rather grieved, after this, to confess that I hadn’t noticed Harry 
a bit that day; and it was only after Mrs. Jacob’s tennis, ten days 
later, when he walked home with me, and carried my racquet and 
shoes, that I had first began to think—to wonder—to—well, 
never mind! 

The clouds had gathered thicker and blacker as we reached 
Mrs. Reynolds’ moss-grown thatched cottage, and we were barely 
inside when the big drops began to patter down. Privately, I 
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don’t think Mrs. Reynolds felt all the regret she expressed at our 
being caught in a summer shower, for she dearly loved a little 
gossip, and seldom had a chance to indulge her tastes in this 
lonely locality, where the carrier only passed twice a week, and 
her nearest neighbour lived a mile away, across a very unsafe 
ford. 

I had to answer no end of inquiries as to the physical well- 
being of all my family and relatives to the remotest degree, and 
tell her six distinct times that I was quite free, myself, from all 
bodily infirmity, before she was content to let the conversation 
take a more general character. 

“ And how’s the new housemaid doin’?” was her next question, 
after I had succeeded in artfully leading her from more personal 
topics, in dread lest she should begin researches of an embarrass- 
ing nature into Harry’s and my relations towards each other. 
“ Doin’ well, isshe ? Well, well—I’m main glad to hear it. I must 
say I never much expected it. ‘ Laws,’ says I, ‘what can you look 
for in a wench named Pinnick?’ Butter don’t come from lard— 
now do it?” 

“ Perhaps not,” said I, not wishing to commit myself over even 
what seemed an evident enough proposition. “But Pinnick isn’t 
such a bad name, Mrs. Reynolds—not very pretty, perhaps ; but 
that doesn’t much matter.” 

“Matter ?—Not a farthing, Miss, as to beauty; but a deal of 
matter other ways. Never did I know a Pinnick that hadn’t a 
bad strain. There was Job Pinnick, the sheep-stealer, as was 
hanged on the moor here by the headstone cross when I was a 
gell; and Hannah Copley, as was as Pinnick before she married, 
and poisoned her husband after ; and them two Pinnicks as lived, 
neighbours to me at the Jews’ Camp, and sold theyselves to the 
Old One.” 

“Really!” said Harry, who, perched on a rush-bottomed chair, 
and holding his hat in that attitude of instant departure peculiar 
to the morning caller, had hitherto been engaged in meditative 
study of the mourning cards with which the cottage walls were 
lavishly decorated; “that was a mild thing to do. What price 
did they get—anything worth while ?” 

The widow Reynolds declined to treat the subject with any 
levity. 

“The gentleman may believe me, or he may not believe me,” 
she remarked, with deep solemnity. “What I went through and 
experienced myself I must hold with, was it never so. Which I'll 
tell you, Miss Kitty,” she went on, turning her look of reproach 
from Harry tome. “And your own father as is a reverend can 
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tell you as I told the tale to him the very same thirty years ago 
come Martinmas—the year it took place, when both of us was 
a deal younger than to-day.” 

I'm afraid I did not hail the relation with any wild joy; but 
that appeared to matter little to Mrs. Reynolds, whose cap frills 
rose and fell as her head began to waggle to and fro, in the 
excitement of her narration. 

“Tt was thirty year this Midsummer, and I hadn’t long been a 
widow of my first, poor Joe Bowers, as likely a lad as ever walked 
at the plough-tail. I was a-livin’ then in one of them two 
thatched cottages as stood just inside the Jews’ Camp, a mile or 
more from here—you may see the pile of ruins now. I wouldn’t 
have lived in a dree spot like that, let alone Pinnicks for neigh- 
bours in the other house, only poverty sends strange bedfellows, 
as the sayin’ is, and the rent was low. Nobody had a good word 
for they Pinnicks, and I kept myself to myself, for there was 
strange tales afloat. Folks said as there’d been a child by a 
marriage afore—she was a widow when Seth Pinnick married her— 
a fine likely little chap as died strange, somehow; and folks 
fought shy of Pinnick, as was a surly brute, and hedged and 
ditched for Squire Berthon. Well, they did me no harm, and I'd 
lived there three months or more, quiet enough, but for the 
shrieks and cries when Seth came home o’ Saturday nights from 
the Doncaster Arms, and had it out o’ her after, when all at once 
the black death broke out in the houses down by the stagnant 
pool betwixt this and Aulus’ ford, and the place was in a panic. 
Seth Pinnick had been drinking with some of they men from 
down there, and the next thing was, he and Sally was both down 
with it too. Miss Kitty, there wasn’t a soul as would go anigh 
their cottage; and I thinks, thinks I, ‘I’m a lone woman, and a 
neighbour; and if the Almighty means me die, I’ll get it as soon 
livin’ next door as a-tending them’: so I went in and nursed 
‘em both. 

“Laws, my dear! it was as bad a time as ever I did see! Both 
of ’em was ravin’ out of their heads when I got in, and not a bit 
or drop inthe house, nor a soul to help one. My niece Eliza 
promised to come up every day to the headstone cross and bring 
me a basket of bread and such-like, but save for that I didn’t see 
a livin’ soul. Less ’n two days Seth died—he was a’most past 
speech when I went in—but he shrieked wild-like without stoppin’ 
till his breath was well-nigh out of him, and all his strength, 
Mercy on us! it chilled my blood!—and that night I saw Sally 
was goin’ too. I'll never forget that night till my own death-bed 
eomes! There was a storm outside—rain and thunder, and wind 
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enough to lift the roof; and there that poor sinful woman lay, 
ravin’ and muttering’ and gingin’—enough to turn you cold! 

“T got the Book, andI sat by the chimney-corner, and I tried to 
read—but I couldn’t see a line. I was well-nigh frightened silly, 
what with the storm and Sally. All at once, about midnight, she 
fell quite still and hushed: and then all at once she began to 
speak out strong and clear. 

Miss Kitty, the words seemed to pass me in my dread, but as 
sure as I sit here I made out, while my teeth chattered, and I 
shook so I nearly dropped the rushlight, a tale that struck me 
dumb with horror. It was all about a child—a little lad—and 
as how Squire Berthon swore he'd have no children in them 
cottages to harry the game; and as how Seth came home and told 
her as he wasn’t a-goin’ to lose a good place for a brat’s sake, and 
there’d be a way to settle. Then there came something about 
starving, and a strong lad, long to die that way, and Seth ina 
temper, and out of patience to wait—and a black mark round a 
thin little neck—and how he’d bound her by a Jew’s shillin’ never 
to tell. Miss Kitty, my child! I fair turned sick with fright. 
Not for a hundred pounds would I have stopped a minute longer 
in that room! I got up to turn and fly, never heedin’ the storm 
and the wind—anywhere out of that place of blood! But just as 
I stood up out o’ my chair, as it might be just so as ’'m doing 
now, Sally flung out her hand and clutched tight hold on my 
gown, and sat up sudden, strong and straight, with her eyes wide 
open. ‘Mrs. Bowers,’ she says, wild-like, ‘you’re a good 
woman, I doubt. Take this shillin’’—and she reached one from 
under her pillow— ‘and give it to lame Billy when I’m gone. 
He begged at my door last Easter-tide, and I drove him with a 
curse,’ she says, ‘and now I’m sorry,’ says she, ‘and Id like to 
do one good deed afore I die.’ And with that she reached me out 
the shillin’, but my hand shook so it dropped from it, and fell on 
the open Book instead. I just saw as how it was a Jew’s penny, 
and not a real shillin’ at all, when there came the most terrible 
clap of thunder as ever I heard—and a flash as filled the room. 
There was a roar of bricks fallin’, and timbers givin’, and a smell 
of burnin’ and sulphur. Sally Pinnick gave one great cry, and 
fell back dead on the pillow; and as for me, I just tore out o’ the 
house, and ran through the rain and the blast to Dewsbury, three 
mile or more away. I was drenched and tore and sore bemired 
as ever I got there; but there I found shelter and a roof with my 
niece Elizabeth. And betimes, next morn, I was ashamed o’ my 
fears, in the sunlight, and I fared back to do the last for the poor 
dead creature, and see to my own empty house, Will you 
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believe, Miss Kitty, I found the place a heap o’ bricks and 
timbers? They said the lightning had struck the roof, and the 
gale did the rest; but anyhow, I made way to creep to poor 
Sally’s death-room, and that was not so rent as the rest. Only 
the bed, and she in it, lay piled with bricks from the chimney, 
that you couldn’t see it. ‘ Yet,’ thinks I, ‘ she laid a charge on me 
with her last words, and I’ll keep it’: so I sought for that Jew’s 
penny high and low. They’re real siller, I heard Squire Berthon’s 
lady say once, and worth a mint; but though I moved the sticks, 
and lifted the rag carpet—aye, and swept out the room, and even 
scoured it; and peered into every chink and cranny—not a sign 
of that bit o’ money saw I from that day to this. No, Miss 
Kitty, nor ever shall ; for if ever the Old One claimed his own, he 
came and fetched away the shillin’ she bound her soul by, that 
blessed Midsummer night.” 

“But what did you do for a house, Mrs. Reynolds?” I mur- 
mured, when my lips could find their use. ‘ Yours was ruined too, 
wasn’t it?” 

“ Eh, I bid with my niece Elizabeth till Reynolds asked me, and 
then I came out here. No more o’ the Jews’ Camp for me, Miss 
Kitty! But just you tell the Mistress at the Rectory not to put 
too much faith in a Pinnick, my dear, and to count the knobs o’ 
sugar, now and again.” 

“Odd,” said Harry, when we were once more on our way over 
the moorland, where every sprig of heather now glistened with its 
diamond drop, and the hot sun was drawing up a quivering mist 
from the soaked earth—‘odd what a lot of superstition still 
lingers about in country districts, Rum little story, wasn’t it, 
Kitten? I didn’t dare catch your eye, for fear of laughing.” 

“Laughing ?”»—I gave a little shudder—“ I thought it perfectly 
awful. Anda Jew’s penny it was, too. How very strange. One 
could almost believe there’s something in it, after all.” 

“Something in what ?” 

“Oh, the old legend about the Jews’ Camp. Did you never hear 
it? Why, you know there’s a Roman camp here—you'll see it 
in another minute—Dewcaster its real name is; but all the countrv 
people call it the Jews’ Camp, and papa says the corrupted name 
gave rise to the story. Any way, the legend runs that when the 
Romans under Aulus Plautius conquered this place, there was a 
soldier of the legion who had taken part in the sacking of Jerusalem 
and got, as part of his booty, the thirty pieces of silver, which had 
been ever since in the family of the man who sold the Potter’s 
Field. They say that money is the devil’s own, and whoever 
possesses it is ruined, body and soul. The soldier who had it was 
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murdered by his comrades for his hoard, and with it they bribed 
their fellow warriors to kill their own centurion in battle, and place 
one of themselves in his stead. He turned on his confederates, 
once he was in power, and would have put them to death, but they 
fled, carrying the money with them; and finally returned with an 
army of British, and enough of the pieces of silver still unsquan- 
dered to buy from a traitor inside the camp its betrayal, and the 
slaughter of all itsdefenders. The other pieces were melted down, 
or passed into other circulation, still carrying the curse with them, 
to this day ; but the ones here are still found, from time to time, 
and always there has been some horrible story connected with 
every one that sees the light. My father says it is the large 
number of Roman coins found about Dewcaster that gave rise to 
the legend; like Onion’s pennies at Silchester. But the poor 
people believe it firmly, and say that the real names of the places 
about are Judasbury, and Judas-camp, or the Jews’ Camp. It’s 
very odd, Harry. And here’s the camp itself.” 

“ A gruesome hole,” said Harry. And certainly the square de- 
pression on the barren hill-top, without a tree to break the wide 
brown sea of moor, was desolate and wild enough for any tale of 
tragedy. The pile of grass-grown ruins that still marked the 
scene of Mrs. Reynolds’ story lay under the shadow of tangled 
gorse and broom. We strolled across the weird enclosure, to see 
how the little spring, swollen by the heavy rain, had burst its 
banks and torn a channel through the ground below. There had 
been a sort of miniature landslip, and the fresh wet earth was 
upturned for several yards. As I stood talking to Harry I won- 
dered what was the strange round object I idly turned over with 
the toe of my shoe. Suddenly I stooped, and picked it up. 

“There!” I said; “ why that’s one of the very coins I was 
telling you about. Papa says they’re as plentiful as blackberries.” 
And I held it out to Harry as I spoke. 

“ Jove, so it is!” said he. “'That’s queer.” He rubbed it on his 
coat-sleeve, and stuck knowingly in his eye the little magnifying 
glass he examines flowers through. “It’s a genuine antique. I 
can just make out Ti Cxsar. I believe you’ve had a real find, 
Kits, and the first thing you ever gave me is really worth having. 
ll put it on my watch-chain, and wear it as long as I live—your 
first dear little present.” 

“Oh, Harry! you mustn’t—please don’t. Suppose it were to 
be a Jew’s penny!” 

“You dear little goose! Are you really a superstitious Kitten ? 
Is our future household to be conducted on non-Friday principles, 
and are all our dinner-parties to collapse if there’s a fear of our 
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sitting down thirteen to table? Oh, Kitty! Never mind, even a 
Jew’s penny would bring good luck if it came from you; and wild 
horses sha’n’t tear from me your very first gift. You never gave 
me a single thing before—except your darling self, and that 
sweet something last night at the garden gate. I’ve given you 
dozens—and a ring; but you never gave me but that one, and 
refused me that rose I begged for from your gown at Mrs. Jacobs’ 
tennis-fight. Kitty, give me your little hand. One ring looks 
too meagre there—let me get the other one, and put it on to 
make it look balanced.” 

“Nonsense, Harry!” I blushed violently, and tried to snatch 
my fingers away, but he held them fast. ‘What rubbish to say 
such things! That needn’t be talked about for ages.” 

“Aces! the days are ages—what on earth have we to wait 
for? Thank fortune I’m not a beggar, and you won’t mind a sub 
for a husband, will you, darling? I haven’t even any people for 
you to be introduced to, and you don’t need any gown but that 
you play tennis in—I’d like you to wear that always. When 
will you wear it to be married in, Kits? Next Tuesday ?—come, 
dear, say which day.” 

“Harry!” I cried, startled and horrified, “don’t be so silly. 
It isn’t time to talk of that yet—indeed it isn’t. You mustn’t be 
so peremptory. You never talked like this before.” 

“Peremptory!” He spoke quiteshortly. “I don’t believe you 
understand. I don’t want any waiting, whatever you may do. I 
don’t believe you love me as I do you, or you couldn’t even talk 
of it. That isn’t love worth having.” 

“Oh, Harry!” was all I could say, and the tears sprang to nry 
eyes. 

_* an instant his arms were round me, and he was begging me 
to forgive him. 

“Good heavens!” he said, ‘* how could I ever have said such 
a thing! How could I be such a brute! I don’t know what 
possessed me. Say you forgive me, my own little love.” 

Of course I forgave him, and we walked on over the moor hand- 
in-hand, talking gently and tenderly at first, though by-and-by 
Harry began to grow silent and abstracted. It was very unlike 
Harry—as unlike him as his sudden burst of temper—he had the 
gayest, sunniest spirits, and a mood that was generally unrufiled 
and serene. But I knew men have often things to worry them 
that we girls know nothing of ; and I knew too that beginning to 
bother him now was not the way to make him a good wife by- 
and-by. SoI said nothing, and was only very kind to him when 
we parted, to show him that my silence had not been resentment. 
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I thought he would have walked over from Dewsbury the next 
day; but it was Friday before I saw him swing open the little 
gate into the meadow, and come up the side path under the 
perfumed lime-blossoms. He looked pale and rather worried, 
and I anxiously asked if there were anything amiss, when our 
first greetings were over. 

“T think I must have caught a chill that day on the moor,” he 
said. “TI haven’t felt quite myself ever since. I’m restless and 
out of sorts altogether somehow, and feel as if there were a weight 
on me that I can’t shake off. Fancy my being such a duffer, when 
I ought to be the happiest fellow in the whole world! But some- 
how I can’t help it, Kitty.” 

Before he went away he showed me the Roman coin, cleaned 
and burnished, and hanging on his watch-chain beside the new 
sixpence he wore there for a joke—“ for luck,” he always said. 

“It’s really a good coin, Kitten,” he said—* one of Tiberius’, 
and in capital condition. How about the Jew’s penny, eh, little 
girl?” 

“No,” I said, “I know it isn’t. I asked papa, and he told me 
all about it; and though it’s commonly supposed those terrible 
thirty pieces were Roman, he says they probably weren’t. I 
couldn’t understand all about the denarii and shekels, but he says 
the Temple tax was always paid in Jewish money, so the priests 
were more likely to have only Attic coinage in their possession. 
So I don’t mind now, Harry dear—wear the little thing as long as 
you like,” 

I was a good deal surprised not to see him for another week. 
I had a hurried note or two from him, telling me he was unable 
to get over to the Rectory, and lamenting the separation. ‘There 
were words of passionate fondness always, yet the language was 
so unlike Harry, somehow—so abrupt and almost disconnected, 
that I should have felt a little anxious about him, only that I told 
myself it was silly to worry over trifles, and I heard he had been 
over to the Stockton races on the regimental drag, and to a 
pigeon match with some of the officers. I hate pigeon-shooting, 
and I was a little sorry to hear of that, and rather astonished at 
his haying gone; and Cousin Dick, when he came back from 
Stockton, asked me if Curzon were out of sorts, or what? He had 
been very hilarious at the races, but seemed in a queer sort of 
temper as well. It was like one of Cousin Dick’s amiable remarks, 
and so was his suggestion that the Second Wiltshire brewed extra- 
powerful champagne cup; so I treated him and his relation with 
silent scorn, though I couldn’t help being a little unhappy too. 

However, one’s powers of fretting are considerably dulled by 
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the rose-coloured mist of a happy love dream, and Harry’s 
devotion atoned for everything in the one hurried visit he paid 
me that week. It was in the evening, and he said he had heaps 
of work and couldn’t stay long; but he was so full of self-reproach 
for Stockton and the pigeons, and so caressing and fond in his 
contrition, that I was quite happy, and only remembered afterwards 
that there had been a certain something unlike himself. 

“T haven't been a bit the thing since that chill I took 
the other day,” he said, at parting; “I never felt so queer 


before. Do you think a chill could possibly affect one’s head a 


little, darling ?” 

“Tl ask papa what he thinks,” said I, being used to consider 
my father’s judgment infallible. 

“Good heavens, Kit! What can a parson know about one’s 
liver! They meddle enough already with things that don’t 
concern them. Don’t incite them to further efforts.” 

It was so like his speech that day on the moor that I shrank 
back a little, half-startled. 

“Then see a doctor about it,” I said, a little coldly, in spite of 
myself. 

“JT will, I think. Good-night, my darling ;” and with a fervent 
embrace he was gone. 

My dear old father was to preach at the Dewsbury garrison 
church on the Sunday—a duty in which he took a simple delight, 
for he had been an army chaplain in the Crimea, and dearly loved 
a red coat. I begged hard to go with him, for I loved the 
garrison church with its band and the hearty singing from a 
thousand warrior-throats—and then I knew Harry was to help 
take the men there, and I did so enjoy seeing him in uniform; 
but I had a little cold, and it threatened rain, so my father would 
not let me go. I was watching for him when he returned, and 
ran to help him off with his macintosh, for the rain had fulfilled 
its threat. He was very silent and absent as I undid the 
fastenings ; but as I took the dripping thing to hang it on its peg, 
he suddenly drew me close to him, macintosh and all, and 
kissed me. It was so seldom he did that, except for “ good- 
night” and “ good-morning,” that I looked up surprised, and met 
his eyes fixed on me with a troubled and tender look which filled 
me with a vague alarm. 

“ Poor little Kathleen ! poor little girl!” he murmured, half to 
himself ; and then he walked hastily away to his study, and shut 
himself in. 

I looked in bewilderment at Cousin Dick, who had come home 
with my father to luncheon, as he often did on Sundays, and saw 
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that he was regarding me with a gaze in which there was a 
certain exultation. 

“What on earth is the matter?” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing astonishing,” responded Dick, with affected in- 
difference. ‘ Only what any one might have expected, if they'd 
only listened to me, Curzon was roaring drunk at church- 
parade this morning, and insulted my uncle to his face— 
that’s all.” 

For a moment I stared at him incredulously. Then—“ It’s a 
shameful falsehood!” I cried, and darted into the study after 
papa. 

With one arm about my shoulders asI knelt by his side, my 
burning face pressed against his knee, he told me very gently, 
very tenderly, that it was the dreadful truth. Every one had 
noticed how strange my poor boy looked when he first arrived 
at church, and all through the service he had seemed hardly able 
to sit still; but when the sermon began he had suddenly burst 
out into loud and scornful laughter, and rising from his seat, 
sauntered out, whistling under his breath. 

“He is hardly more than a boy,” said my father, in a voice of 
deep grief, ‘and a man may sometimes feel an extra glass at the 
mess-table more at his age than he would if he were older; but 
to be the worse for drink at noon on a Sunday morning, and to 
set an example like that to his men!” 

“But Harry!” I sobbed—* Papa, it isn’t possible! Why you 
know he hardly ever touches anything stronger than water, and 
they call him the blue-ribboner in the regiment! ” 

“Yes, no doubt for that very reason he would be more readily 
affected than another man. Drunk ?—Oh, there can’t be a doubt 
of it! Put it to yourself, Kathleen, my child—Would an officer 
and a gentleman conduct himself in such a manner in the House 
of God if he were sober? I am very greatly distressed, on your 
behalf, my little girl. Colonel Maylands may perhaps hush up 
this matter in consideration for the son of his old friend, but it 
concerns me deeply to consider whether your happiness would be 
safe in the hands of a young man who has let himself be over- 
taken as Harry Curzon has to-day. If I should find him inclined 
to intemperate habits, my duty, I fear, would be very clear to see.” 

“Oh, papa, papa! don’t break my heart! You know—every- 
one can tell you—how steady Harry is!” 

“That was my earnest belief, or I should never have agreed to 
your engagement. But Richard tells me there have been some 
strange stories about him of late—so strange that I have been 
asking Maylands, as we walked part of the way home together, 
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whether there was any mental weakness in the family. But 
Maylands declares there was never anything of the kind, and he 
is in a position to speak with confidence.” 

“But oh, we may all do wrong once, papa dearest; and if 
every one turns from us, how can we ever atone?” 

“Heaven forbid I should deny any one a chance, little girl. 
Harry Curzon is young, and there is ample time to amend. But 
your future must not be risked. We will wait and see how 
matters stand before I can let things proceed further. Mean- 
while I cannot let you see too much of each other.” 

“ At least I may write?” I implored. 

“T prefer you should not do so. I will see him on Tuesday 
evening at the barracks, when I am with Colonel Maylands, and 
will explain my reasons to him for insisting on at least a fort- 
night’s probation. What ?—does that seem too hard? A fort- 
night is not a lifetime, little girl—it is soon past.” 

But oh, that fortnight never came to its end, for Tuesday 
evening saw the shipwreck of all my future life. 

My dear father came home from barracks looking ten years 
older; and when he told me that all was over, his voice broke so 
that in my agony I failed to understand, and it was long before 
I could clearly gather all that had taken place. 

It seems that he and Colonel Maylands were sitting in the 
ante-room after mess, and talking it all over. Colonel Maylands 
had just told my father of his severe reprimand to Harry for the 
affair on Sunday, and how Harry had seemed overwhelmed with 
shame and bewilderment, but had annoyed him by obstinately 
declaring that he had not touched a drop of anything stronger 
than coffee that morning, when they heard a noise of furious 
voices from the mess-room, and throwing open the door they 
found Harry engaged in a violent quarrel with Mr. Vyvian. It 
seems they had been sitting smoking, when Mr. Vyvian, who is 
only a boy, and hadn’t heard of Harry’s and my engagement, 
began remarking on my Cousin Dick’s foolish behaviour about 
me, which all the world could see. Harry grew very angry, and 
told Mr. Vyvian to hold his tongue, and Mr. Vyvian laughed, 
and very foolishly and impertinently said something about my 
preference for Dick, and the probability of my marrying him. 
Harry with a dreadful exclamation caught him by the throat, and 
just as my father opened the door he had seized a knife from the 
mess-table and would have stubbed Mr. Vyvian with it, had not 
Colonel Maylands just grasped his arm in time. 

My poor, poor Harry! he seemed utterly stunned and be- 
wildered, and stood staring at them, flushed and horrified at 
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what he had been about to do,—for Mr. Vyvian and he were firm 
friends, and Harry could not have hurt a fly when he was sober, 
—and yet he had hardly touched a glass of Sauterne at dinner 
that night. 

Ah, it could not be passed over! I knew it, I knewit! Even 
Colonel Mayland’s affection for Harry, and the desire of every one 
to spare a son of their old commanding officer, could not hush 
up a thing like this. Mr. Vyvian, terribly shocked at what had 
happened, most generously begged the Colonel to overlook it; but 
the mess-waiters had seen it, and it could not be hidden. All 
Colonel Maylands could do was to desire Harry to retire from the 
service, before any steps could be taken—my poor, poor Harry, 
who loved his profession so, and took such pride in it! 

I think I was too heartbroken to resist. I let papa pack up 
all my little treasures—the ruby ring, the few short notes, the 
eurly lock of raven hair; only I kept the glove he kissed that 
night we parted at the Rectory-gate, and a few withered flowers, 
and the dancing card of the Militia ball, where the “ Henry 
Curzon” stood out boldly and firmly so many, many times. 

They would not let me write a single line of farewell; and when 
a note came for me from Harry, blotted and scrawled—my poor, 
poor fellow !—mamma put it in the fire, and never told me. She 
did not mean to be cruel, I’m sure; but mothers never feel for 
their daughters quite as much as fathers do, somehow, it seems 
to me. That night, Dick, coming in, met Harry hanging about 
the gate, in the darkness and the rain, looking, as the groom told 
mamma’s maid afterwards, “ more like a ghost than hisself.” Oh, 
my poor boy! He demanded to see me, and that brute Dick 
ordered him off the grounds. Harry tried to push past him, and 
Dick, who thinks he’s the strongest man in the county, dared to 
catch my poor boy by the collar. In an instant Harry had 
knocked him down, and had him by the throat. Dick screamed— 
the coward !—and the stablemen and gardeners ran out, and 
dragged Harry off. He just stood looking at them for a moment, 
in that same bewildered way, and then he turned and disappeared 
into the night. And I, sitting by the fire in my dressing-room, 
weeping bitter tears for him, and never knowing! Ah, how 
glad I was that Dick’s coat was torn, and his face cut, and that 
he couldn’t walk without limping for a week ! 

And save for the tears that fell on the newspaper paragraph, 
where “ Lieutenant Henry Curzon resigns his commission in the 
2nd Wiltshire Regiment,” I heard no word of my Harry for many 
a weary month to come. 


Oh, that year that followed! how did I ever live it through ? 
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I could not be so weak and wicked as to let life be spoilt because 
its happiness had gone; but oh, how utterly the taste had-gone 
out of everything! I tried to be a good daughter, since I might 
never be a wife; but sometimes I looked at the little churchyard, 
and sighed to think how long it might be before I found rest and 
peace within its moss-grown walls. Somewhere during that 
winter Dick asked me to marry him. I was glad he did, for it 
gave me a chance of telling him how I despised him for all his 
conduct about Harry, and how I should love my boy, and him only, 
to the end of my days, even though we never met on earth again. 
Dick went away in a passion, and I was anything but sorry that 
he did. . 

It was in the last days of the next March that my dear father 
died. There was little suffering—a sort of gentle fading away, 
almost like a little child falling asleep. I think neither mamma 
nor I realised what was coming till the blow was just about to 
fall. I was sitting by his sofa one evening, his dear hand clasped 
in mine, when he opened his eyes all at once, and said: 

“Forgive me, little girl, if ever I seemed hard to you. Tell 
Curzon I grieved sorely ; give the boy my love, if ever you should 
meet him. Kiss me, Kathleen.” 

And as I stooped to lay my lips on his, his gentle spirit passed 
away to the country which had always been its home. 

When I began to recover from the shock of this grievous loss 
and blow, there began to be borne in upon me a new vague 
impulse. I hada great longing to find out Harry, and to give 
him my father’s message. The desire was very strong upon 
me to see his face once more—totry if a hand held out to help 
might not even yet have power to save. 

Colonel Maylands, when he came to my dear father’s funeral, 
had given my mother some small news of him. 

“He’s gone to the dogs about as fast as any fellow I ever 
knew,” he said. “That tidy little fortune his father left him has 
all but gone, in a year—hardly a few hundreds left, I’m told. 
Heaven knows how or where he’s spent it; I’ve seen his name in 
the police courts half-a-dozen times for street brawls, and 
reputable things of that sort. He’s too decent-minded a fellow 
to go in for dissipations of the worst sort, but when he’s not 
racing, he’s card-playing. Extraordinary thing! when while he 
was in the regiment he hated cards—couldn’t get him to take a 
hand at whist—and he hardly ever made a bet. I can only fancy 
there’s some bad strain somewhere in the family, though I never 
knew of it; and it’s come out all at once in him. Drink’s done 
most of it, of course; they say he never looks sober ; though how 
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aman can keep perpetually the worse for liquor for some nine 
months, and not suffer in his general health, I can’t understand.” 

Where he was, or how he lived, no one seemed to know. I 
made up my mind I would go and try to find out. When I told 
my mother my decision, she was unutterably shocked. 

“It’s altogether impossible, Kathleen!” she said; “ you must 
be mad to suggest it. If womanly feeling on your part doesn’t 
prevent it, common sense ought to. Don’t dream of such a 
thing.” 

But I persisted. 

“You know there was nothing poor Harry would not do for 
me,” I said. “I often think if I had seen more of him just when 
these dreadful things began, I might have kept him from them. 
No one has tried to help him all through—he shall see at least 
there is one hand held out to him if he will but try to turn back, 
even yet.” 

So, as my twenty-first birthday fell in May, and I came into 
possession of all the considerable fortune my dear father had left 
me, there was really no possibility of thwarting me, and my 
mother had reluctantly to give way. 

For a little while it seemed as if my efforts would all be in vain. 
I could hear nothing of Harry’s whereabouts. At last I had 
word of his having been seen at a race-meeting in a certain town 
of Essex ; and, having friends in the immediate neighbourhood, I 
determined at once to go down there. 

I reached Marnay Court late on a Saturday evening—so late 
that I did not get up in time for church the next morning, but 
slept off my fatigue, and spent a lazy, quiet day among the roses 
in the garden. My host and hostess were old people, and 
unused to church-going twice a day; soI started off to evening 
service by myself, and chose a distant church I remembered from 
a former visit—a quaint place of great age, far in the heart of 
the country. I was early when I arrived, having started betimes, 
so I skirted the low churchyard wall, and made for a bench over- 
looking the distant country, with the long faint sea-line on the 
horizon. As I approached the bench, a man rose hastily from it, 
and stood before me—and in an instant I knew that it was 
Harry. 

Harry !—but oh, how changed! From the shabby and careless 
dress, to the look of wild despair on his still handsome face, 
there was not one thing {0 remind me of my boy-lover—my 
Harry of the happy Rectory days. 

“Kitty! oh, Kitty!”—and the next minute he was on the 
ground at my feet, passionately kissing the hem of my dress. 
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My heart was sick within me as I raised him from that 
attitude of profound humiliation, and made him sit beside me 
on the little wooden bench. The change in him was still more 
apparent close at hand. The old light in his eye was quenched, 
and instead of the bright confident bearing of past days, there 
was the hopeless dogged look of him who has ceased to struggle 
with fate, and has owned it master. 

“Oh, Kitty, Kitty !”—his very voice was altered, so deep, and 
wild, and hoarse—“ why did you ever leave me? If you had 
not cast me off I should never have come to this. As long as you 
were with me I had the strength to fight against myself. I 
could hold out while you were by. Lay your little fingers on 
mine, as you used to do—don’t shrink from me, for Heaven's 
sake, or it will kill me. I swear to you, Kathleen, that I’ve 
injured no living soul but myself; though Heaven knows how 
near to it I’ve been sometimes. Yes, it’s true,” as I looked at 
him. “Since the day you kissed me last, Kitty, I’ve done no 
single thing to make me unworthy—degraded though I am—to 
hold your hand to-day.” 

“Harry, can this be true?” I asked, as I yielded my hand to 
his poor feeble trembling clasp. “Don’t you call intemperance 
an unworthy thing ?” 

“Kitty, believe me,—even my worst enemy has never put 
lying among the list of my sins,—I say to you solemnly that I 
have never once been drunk in all my life. Yes, you look 
shocked, but I tell you the truth. People say I’m seldom sober, 
I know; and there isn’t a doubt I’ve done things, time after time, 
that I haven’t had the least consciousness of—but it’s never been 
under the influence of liquor. Why, look atme! Are my eyes 
bloodshot ?—do I look like a man who has been drinking hard for 
a year? You could tell from my breath in a minute—why, I 
haven’t had even a glass of beer in a week.” 

It was perfectly true, I could see. “ But what, then—why 
I stammered. 

“No, I’m not insane,—I thought that, too,—but I’ve been to the 
best men on the brain and nerves, and they all insist I’m as 
sound as a bell, in my mind. Heaven knows what strange and 
awful disease it is. I’ve never been free, this whole year, from 
this dull pain and weight in my head—this black depression and 
these awful fits of reckless despair. Sometimes I find myself, to 
my horror, on the verge of some act that appals me with dismay : 
and heartily as I dislike cards, I can’t see one without a mad 
desire to play. I’ve found out I had a gambling ancestor, some- 
where about Charles the Second’s time—I sometimes fancy I’ve 
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inherited his passion, and that it broke out all of a sudden last 
summer at Dewsbury. Whatever wrongs he ever did have been 
revenged in his descendant. I’m broken in health, and ruined in 
pocket: the last few hundreds I owned went at the races last 
week. The last ten-pound note I have in the world is in my 
pocket at this moment; and just before you came up I was. 
wondering whether I had strength to get over to yonder line 
of sea, and end it all there. It’s not a bad end that—soon over ; 
and there must be peace somewhere down below those restless, 
ever-tossing waves.” 

The tears were dropping on my lap. 

“Oh, Harry, Harry, don’t talk like that!” I cried. “It is 
never too late to try—to battle back to life. Resolve to begin 
anew—to shake off this dull despair, and overcome yourself. 
Hope, and happiness, and honour may yet lie before you in the 
future.” 

“T can’t,” he said, shaking his head despairingly. ‘I haven't 
the heart nor the strength. Even your father will tell you the 
time is too late.” 

“My father has gone where there’s no such word,” I said, 
simply. ‘“ He asked for your forgiveness, Harry, before he died, 
and sent you his love.” 

Harry’s face softened. 

‘He was the best man I ever knew,” he said. “I’m very sorry 
he’s gone, Kitty ; only I can’t feel things as much as I used.” 

The little cracked bell in the tower ceased its melancholy note, 
and the sound of a harmonium stole out upon the evening air. I 
stood up. 

“What, must you go, Kitty?—must you leave me so soon? 
Good-bye, then. I’m glad I saw you once again, before— 
before——” 

“T’m not going to leave you at all, Harry. Come into church 
with me now, and afterwards I am going to take you home with 
me to the Harcourts.” 

“Church? I couldn’t!” 

He shrank back. 

““What should I do in church? I haven’t been inside one 
since that time at Dewsbury.” 

“That’s all the more reason you should come now,” I said, 
slipping my hand through his arm to keep him; and, somewhat to 
my surprise, he yielded. 

It was a quaint little building, with a low gallery at one end, 
and rows of rough heavy black oak benches. ‘The Norman 
chancel had long ago disappeared, and the little square Norman 
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tower in the centre of the church did duty in its stead. There 
was a very small congregation,—a handful of villagers in their 
best black bonnets, with a sprinkling of hobnails and smock 
frocks. The school-mistress played the harmonium; and the 
service was conducted by a short-sighted young clergyman in 
spectacles. I was glad, for Harry’s sake, that there was no more 
distinguished gathering. 

He had selected a seat in a dark corner, nearly hidden from 
sight by a projecting pillar, and I got as near to him as possible. 
Once or twice during the simple service I felt him start violently, 
and half rise from his seat; but I laid my hand on his knee, and 
he instantly grew quiet again. After that I kept it there. It 
gave me great hope and encouragement to find how strong my 
influence upon him seemed to be. 

The sermon was like the service—simple and homely; but the 
short-sighted rector had a kind and gentle manner, and it com- 
forted me, somehow. Harry was wonderfully quiet while it lasted, 
and the few last words were so earnest and trusting that they 
brought the lately-dried tears to my eyes once more. 

As we stood up for the last hymn I saw the old sexton hobbling 
forward to get the offertory plate, and Harry feeling in his pockets. 
I remembered the ten-pound note, and groped for my own purse, 
but found I had come without it. Harry seemed to have no small 
change about him, for after a moment of hesitation, he began 
trying to detach the lucky sixpence from his watch-chain. His 
poor trembling fingers could not manage it for a minute, and 
in response to my mute gesture he took the chain from its button- 
hole, and held it out for me todo. The old sexton was approach- 
ing so quickly that I was a little flurried, and the moisture still 
in my eyes made them a little dim; and it was only as I gave the 
watch-chain back to Harry that I discovered I had taken off 
the wrong bit of money in my haste, and dropped the old 
Dewcaster Roman coin into the plate, instead of the last year’s 
sixpence. 

I felt very vexed at my carelessness, for I knew how Harry 
valued the little coin, and it had touched me greatly to see him 
still cherishing it ; and I watched the clergyman as he bore the plate 
towards the altar, wondering if I should stay after service and ask 
for it back, or whether a note the next morning would do as well. 

I saw the rector reach the altar, and bend forward to lay the 
plate upon it. 

Suddenly the whole church was lit up with a vivid flash of 
light, which showed lurid and clear against wall, and pillar, and 
oaken pew,—and a clap of thunder so violent that it rocked the 
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church to its foundations, and seemed to fill earth and air 
and sky. 

One instant of half-unrealizing terror, and all was still again,— 
only a cry from the frightened school-children in the gallery, and 
the rector raising himself from the chancel floor where the 
violence of the shock had hurled him,—and the silver offertory 
plate and its contents—a mere molten mass of shapeless 
metal—lying in the further corner of the sacred enclosure. 

“T am not hurt, my friends,” said the rector, the first to 
recover his self-possession—“ only somewhat shaken by the 
force of the electric current. Let us offer our thanksgivings for 
this merciful preservation of us all.” 

When we rose again, after the few words of closing benediction, 
Harry was still kneeling, his head leaning upon the book-rest of 
the pew, and his face hidden. He knelt there so long that I felt 
a little anxious, my nerves being a good deal unstrung by the 
events of the evening ; but just as the last clatter of village shoes 
ceased to echo back from the stone porch outside, he stood up, and 
strode out of the little narrow pew. His step was so firm and s0 
steady that I glanced up at him in wonder, and was struck by the 
sudden change in his expression. He was deathly pale, but his 
eyes were shining with a new light, and there was in all his 
bearing a calm confidence, a resolute serenity which filled me 
with a trembling joy. 

I paused a minute at the gate to speak to the old sexton, who 
seemed terribly overcome by the late adventure. 

“No, Mr. Coates ain’t no way the worse, savin’ for pins and 
needles all over his arms and legs, and a headache, and sich. 
But that there plate’s ruined,—clean ruined,—just a clear lump 
o metal,—coppers and silver and the bit o’ gold Mr. Coates put 
in hisself,—can’t tell one o’ them from t’other, all one lump, and 
so hot still, as you can’t tetch him with a ten-foot pole. What 
with that gret crack in the tower-wall, and the hole in the chancel 
tiles, there’ll be a pretty penny to settle; and the lightnin’ rod, 
as Mr. Coates says must be put up immediate,—‘ lockin’ the stable 
door after the horse,’ says1; as we never needed no lightnin’ rods 
before, and I here, man and boy, goin’ on for seventy year. Well, 
well, times is changed—what with the earthquake last spring 
at Biddeswell, and this here lightnin’ stroke to-day; for never 
before in all my days did I see a bolt fall from a sky wi’out a 
cloud in’t.” 

I looked up, surprised. Sure enough, the wide sunset light 
glowed upon an unbroken sea of blue, wherein one or two faint 
tender stars were just beginning to shine. 
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I turned mechanically towards the little wooden bench under 
the churchyard wall. 

“No, not there,” said Harry, speaking clear and low ;—there 
was such a touch of his old masterfulness in his voice, that my 
heart leapt up to meet it. ‘Tl walk home with you, darling. I 
want to talk,” and he passed his hand under my arm as we 
turned. 

“Darling!”—it was twelve long weary months since I had 
heard that sweet name from his lips, and the sound blotted out 
all the suffering that had ever gone before. 

“Something has happened to me—I can’t tell what. I feel a 
new man since I’ve met you to-night. That awful pain has gone 
from my head all at once—and the weight and the horror. 
Something seemed to give way when that thunder-clap came,—I 
thought it was death, and was glad to die beside you, till I found 
it was only life coming back. It’s sostrange,—that thunderstorm 
on the moor was the beginning of it all,—and this has ended it. 
Never mind, it doesn’t matter how or why it’s happened; it’s 
enough that I am rid of that agony, and my own man once more. 
Darling! I’ve been thinking of what you said, just now—you're 
right, I feel; it’s never too late to beginagain. I’ve made up my 
mind what I'll do. Thoy want troops for this Soudan business. 
I saw it posted up in Colchester last week. I’m going to enlist 
to-morrow for the East. What ?—No, darling ; no, Kits—no sitting 
down at ease for me while the past is unretrieved. I must win 
back name, and honour, and fortune. I must live down all that’s 
gone before. And then, Kitty—then, darling, may I put back the 
little ruby ring into its place once more ?” 

“Put it back now, Harry,” I whispered, laying my cheek 
against the hand that held mine, in oh, how firm aclasp! “I’ve 
never been anything but yours, and I never could be; so, though 
Pll wait for you while you fight your battle, were it twenty years, 
I might as well wear the sign on my finger that I belong to you 
alone.” 

Well, well; there isn’t so very much left to tell, after all. 
Harry took the Queen’s shilling the next day, and when I parted 
from him on my way home to mamma, he was in the uniform of 
a private soldier. I wouldn’t let him-put that shilling on his - 
watch-chain, in the place of the Roman coin, as he wanted to do, 
so he had it made into a brooch for me, and I wear it as my 
proudest ornament to this day. 

I fear my poor fellow had a hard time of it, rather—it’s always 
rather a rough road through the ranks for a gentleman ; but he 
got on splendidly, and his constant letters were always brave and 
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cheerful. It was a dreadful trial when he weut off to Egypt—he 
was just corporal then, and I felt it a terrible hardship that his 
kit wouldn’t allow of his taking a hair-brush !—but all that time of 
hopeful waiting was as nothing when compared with that awful 
hopeless year before. He was colour-sergeant before the battle of 
El Teb, and was promoted on the battle-field to lieutenant for his 
gallantry in saving his colonel’s life, at the risk of his own—and 
he got the V.C. too, so that even mamma’s opposition went down 
before such brilliant success ; and when Harry exchanged into the 
Ynd Wiltshire, now in India, and wrote that he didn’t think he 
possibly could wait till he had a chance of getting leave, there 
was no very special outcry at my instant declaration that I meant 
to start in the next P. and O. steamer. 

Colonel and Mrs. Maylands came down to Bombay to meet me— 
it was so wonderfully kind, but it seemed as if they didn’t know 
how to be good enough to Harry after all that had gone by. And 
when we got to Jubblepore, and I put my head out of the 
carriage window, and saw Harry’s brown face in the station, all 
joy and eagerness to welcome me—it did seem as if all the 
dreadful past were but a vanished dream. 

It seems more dreamlike even this evening, as I write in the 
broad verandah, with its shaded swinging lanterns, and the full 
calm moon outside. It is allso silent and so peaceful, like our 
own restful hearts,—one could not believe all we had borne and 
suffered, if they only saw us now. And “ Kitten,” says a sleepy 
voice from Harry’s hammock, “darling, let me shove your chair 
a little bit further this way. The shadow hides you when you sit 
there—and you know I’m wretched when I can’t see your face.” 

And of all the shadows we have passed through, and the 
darkness that is left behind, there is no trace left this evening 
but the deep grave look under the laughing lightness in my dear 
Harry’s eyes, and the rent fissure in a little sea-coast church 
tower in Essex, where they still point to it in all the country 
round, and tell in awed voices of the thunderbolt that fell there, 
out of the cloudless summer sky, and melted the plate and the 
offertory in it, as they lay together upon the altar. 

















Preachers and Sermons. 


THERE are manifestly, as Mr. Ruskin has observed, two modes of 
regarding a sermon—as a human composition, or a Divine message. 
Confining our attention altogether to the former aspect of preaching, 
it is surprising how much light may be thrown upon subjects such 
as the style and eloquence of divines at various periods, as well as 
upon contemporary manners and modes of thought, even from a 
superficial study of the more humorous side of pulpit literature. 
At the very outset it may be of interest to learn that a text was 
not always considered an essential part of a sermon ; in the early 
church indeed texts were conspicuous by their absence, nor was 
it until the reign of King John that the custom in England of 
preaching from some specially selected passage appears to have 
originated with Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
ecclesiastical Lord Chancellors invariably thus prefaced their 
opening speeches in Parliament, down to the time of William of 
Wykeham. Allusive texts were occasionally used somewhat 
unscrupulously by medisval divines; thus, for example, on St. 
Lawrence’s day the people were reminded from Deuteronomy that 
“his bedstead was a bedstead of iron,” the unfortunate saint 
having been grilled on a gridiron; while on the festival of 
St. Vincent words suitable to the occasion were found in the text. 
“To him that overcometh” (z.e. to Vincent) “ will I grant to sit 
apon my throne.” Sometimesa rare facility has been shown in the 
selection ; thus, a Capuchin about to preach in a church at Lyons, 
slipped on the pulpit steps, falling so ungracefully that a pair of 
brawny legs presented themselves through the banisters to the 
gaze of the startled congregation. Quickly recovering himself 
the self-possessed monk took his place in the pulpit and gave out 
words appropriately chosen from the Gospel for the day—* Tell 
the vision unto no man.” Swift was especially ingenious in his 
choice of texts. Conceiving himself to have been neglected by the 
Duke of Ormond, he took occasion when preaching before him to 
select the words, “Yet did not the chief butler remember Joseph 
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but forgat him.” The witty Dean, however, gave dire offence to 
the Company of Merchant Tailors, before whom he had been invited 
to preach, by addressing them from the words, “a remnant shall be 
left.” Sometimes also a covert meaning has been conveyed in the 
passage selected. Thus, Paley, preaching at Great St. Mary’s, 
when Pitt, as first Lord of the Treasury at the age of twenty-three, 
visited Cambridge, remarking the assiduous court paid by many 
leading members of the University to the youthful Premier, made 
choice of the words: “ There is a lad here which hath five barley 
loaves and two small fishes,” adding, as he looked round on the 
crowded congregation—“ but what are they among so many ?” 
Unhappily chosen texts have sometimes been followed by un- 
fortunate results. Thus, Sheridan’s father preaching at the Chapel 
Royal Dublin, on the anniversary of the succession of the House of 
Hanover, picked out an old sermon on the words, “ sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof; ” the insult supposed to have been thus 
conveyed to the Irish Court was never forgiven, and it has been 
said lost the preacher a see. Burnet, November 1684, selected for 
the opening of a sermon on Gunpowder Plot the words, “Save 
me from the lion’s mouth: for thou hast heard me from among the 
horns of the unicorns;” some allusion to the royal arms appears 
to have been suspected; the preacher, at any rate, was deemed 
disaffected, and lost in consequence the lectureship of St. Clement’s 
and the chaplaincy of the Rolls. The announcement of the text 
has been followed by strangely unexpected consequences. A 
rector of Eltham once gave out the words, “ Who art thou?” and 
as he paused for a moment, an officer in uniform who had just 
entered church suddenly halted, and taking the question as personal, 
promptly replied ; “Sir, I am the recruiting officer of the 16th Foot, 
and having my wife and daughter with me should be glad to make 
the acquaintance of the clergy and gentry of the neighbourhood.” 
The reply is unrecorded ; the rector probably was not so ready as 
was Rowland Hill, who, observing one day that his chapel was 
invaded by a concourse of people intent on seeking refuge from the 
violence of a passing shower, remarked that though many have 
been blamed for making religion a cloak, yet that he could think 
little better of those who made itan umbrella. The text announced, 
it was formerly the very usual custom to treat the subject under 
three heads. “I shall divide,” said Rowland Hill, “ my sermon into 
three parts; first I shall go through the text, next I shall go round 
about the text, and finally I shall go away from it altogether.” So 
also a preacher dealing with the subject of the Devil entering the 
herd of swine proposed to handle it thus: first, the Devil will 
play at small game rather than none at all; second, they run fast 
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whom the Devil drives ; and thirdly, the Devil brings his hogs to a 
fine market.” But the Puritans made divisions unfashionable by 
the enormous number they introduced. In one sermon Baxter has 
one hundred and twenty; no wonder that the pastor of Bemerton 
exclaims against “ crumbling a text into too small parts.” 

The medieval divine, strangely enough, represented the various 
characters of Scripture as good Catholics; thus, Abel heard mass 
daily ; Abraham and Isaac going to Mount Moriah recited paters and 
aves ; the Virgin at the Annunciation was found telling her beads ; 
while even so recently as the year 1715, a Father Chatenier speaks 
of Abbé Jésus. Classical allusions were at one time much in 
vogue, and a story is told of a French peasant who had “ sat 
under” his priest for so long and heard so much about Apollo in 
his discourses, that he actually bequeathed his old cart-horse to 
“Mr. Pollo, about whom the curé had said so many fine things.” 
One of the strangest of Gallican divines was Oliver Maillard, one of 
the preachers to Louis XI., who died in 1502, and who was of the 
number of those who believe that a jest may sometimes do duty 
for a sermon. Being one day told that the angry monarch had 
threatened to have him thrown into the Seine, “the King,” he 
replied, “ may do as he chooses, but tell him,” he added, “ that I shall 
sooner reach Paradise by water, than he will with all his post- 
horses,” alluding to the custom of travelling by post, which the 
monarch had recently introduced. Louis laughed, and forgave 
the offender. Maillard likewise notices certain particulars of the 
various modes of cheating in trade which were in vogue in his 
days, and have not wholly disappeared even amongst ourselves; 
thus he inveighs against those “who put ginger with cinnamon, 
colour saffron with oil, water their wool, moisten cloth in order 
that it may stretch, and when they weigh anything, press down 
the scale with the finger.” Father Menot was another French 
preacher of repute who freely lashed the prevailing vices of the 
time. Discoursing on the parable of the prodigal, he describes the 
younger son as coming to his father “ bold as the Pope himself,” 
and dresses out the youth when setting forth from his home “in a 
pourpoint fringed with velvet, a Florence cap, a shirt of fine linen 
puckered at the neck, scarlet boots, and a cloak of damask silk 
floating at his back,” but represents him returning “in a scanty 
rochet which barely covered his hams.” Some century later we 
find Pere Bosquier preaching on the same favourite subject ; when 
the son resolves to return, the divine suddenly starts the inquiry, 
“But why did he not write?” replying that the reason was not 
that his education had been neglected, but that it was as im- 
possible to instruct him as to “teach a pig to play the trumpet.” 
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A popular German preacher of the latter part of the 17th century 
—Sancta Clara—suggested that the prodigal was in all probability 
an Irishman, and warning his countrymen against a too prevalent 
vice, surmised that he was given to frequenting wineshops, the 
proprietors of which had so dealt with him “that his breeches 
were as full of holes as a fishing-net.” Father André, a frequent 
preacher before Louis XIV., interspersed his discourse with many 
@ lively sally with the view of arresting the attention of his 
audience. Preaching on the casting out of the devil which was 
dumb, ‘‘ Know you,” said he, “ what a dumb devil is? I will tell 
you: it is a lawyer before his confessor; in court such gentlemen 
chatter like pies, but in the confessional devil a word can one draw 
out of them.” ‘Shut the doors!” he cried one day to the Suisse on 
duty, when he observed the Archbishop of Paris asleep during his 
discourse, “ shut the doors, the shepherd is asleep, the sheep will 
get out.” * ‘Some men preach,” said Sydney Smith, “as if they 
thought sin is to be taken out of a man as Eve was taken out of 
Adam, by casting him into a profound slumber.” So at any rate 
thought not South, who, preaching one day at Whitehall, observed 
King Charles II. and several of his attendants asleep; stooping 
down he cried out to one of the delinquents, “‘ My lord, I am sorry 
to interrupt you, but if you snore so loud you will wake the King.” 

His majesty thereupon awoke, and turning to his neighbour, 
remarked with his accustomed good nature, “This man must be 
made a bishop, remind me on the next vacancy.” Latimer speaks 
of a woman who suffered from insomnia, and who, all soporifics 
having failed, was taken to the church of §. Thomas of Acres, when 
she fell at once into a refreshing slumber. Lapenius, chaplain to 
the Danish Court (1662), noticing that a large part of the 
congregation fell asleep during the sermon, suddenly stopped, and 
pulling from his pocket a shuttlecock commenced to play with it. 
The strange device, we are assured, had the effect desired. 

Nor was the popular mode of preaching, which, as has been 
seen, prevailed among Continental divines, altogether without 
imitators in our own country. For awhile, at any rate, it was 
also appreciated. And in this sense we find Latimer complaining 
bitterly of the “Strawberry preacher ” who came but once a year 
to his cure with the strawberries, and departed as soon—desiring 
“to fit some judges that he wots of with a Tyburn tippet ;” 
telling of the merry monk of Cambridge who would fain have 
read the sentence, Nil melius quam letari et facere bene, without 
the last word. “I would bene were out,” quoth he, “for it im- 
porteth so many things ”—speaking of the Captain of Calais, whose 

* *Predicatoriana,’ par G. P. Philomneste. Dijon, 1841. 
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fabled betrayal of his trust becomes an image of the fall of man 
in Adam. To Latimer also we owe the well-known non sequitur of 
Tenterden Steeple and the Goodwin Sands. It was in the year 
1548 that he delivered his well-known sermon on the Plough, so 
filled with quaint imagery. He was preaching on this occasion 
from the pulpit at Paul’s Cross, at the N.E. corner of the old 
cathedral, a spot marked till days comparatively recent by an elm 
tree, which shed its autumn leaves over the site of what was the 
very whispering-gallery of the nation, from the first murmur of 
Henry’s divorce to the final adjustment of Anglicanism under 
Elizabeth. ‘The preacher and the ploughman are likened to one 
another, for they labour at all seasons of the year. But Satan 
is also busy following his plough, and he winds up— The devil 
shall go for my money, for he applieth to his business. Therefore, 
ye unpreaching prelates, learn of him to be diligent in doing your 
office ; if you will neither learn of God nor of good men, for very 
shame learn ye of the devil.” It is Latimer also who speaks with 
such wisdom of the English bow as “that gift of God which He 
hath given us to excel all nations withal.” But the popularity of 
these familiar allusions does not seem to have been of very long 
duration, for Fuller tells us that when they were imitated by a 
country clergyman of his day, the preacher was interrupted by 
peals of laughter. 

“ Preaching hath its limits as all things have,” said Lord Bacon ; 
and Baron Alderson more recently suggested twenty minutes, with 
a leaning to the side of mercy, as a suitable length for a sermon. 
Long discourses were, as a rule, a product of Puritan times, and 
yet some of the earlier divines were in all conscience lengthy 
enough. Bishop Alcock, founder of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
preached on one occasion two hours before the University, and 
Cranmer is found warning Latimer, about to deliver a course of 
Lent lectures before the Court, that an hour and a half would be 
sufficiently long, “else the King and Queen might peradventure 
wax so weary as to have small delight to continue with you to the 
end.” Burnet speaks of Bishop Forbes of Edinburgh, who offici- 
ated at the Scottish coronation of Charles I. (1633), that he had a 
“strange faculty” of preaching five or six hours ata time. Dr. 
Burgess and Mr. Marshall, one fast-day, before the House of Com- 
mons (Nov. 1640), occupied, it is asserted, at least seven hours 
between them. South once went incog. to hear a certain Mr. 
Lob, a dissenting minister, who, after giving out his text, split it 
up into twenty-six divisions, whereupon the doctor rose and, 
nudging a friend who accompanied him, said, “ Let us go home 
for our gowns and slippers, for I see this man will make a night 
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of it.” Wisely does George Herbert remark “ that he that profits 
not in an hour, will less afterwards; the same affection which 
made him not profit before, making him then weary, so that he 
grows from not relishing to loathing.” To the same effect, though 
the mode of expression may be somewhat dissimilar, are the words 
of an American critic—“If a man can’t strike ile in twenty 
minutes, he’s either got an uncommon bad location or he’s boring 
with the wrong tool.” One of the briefest discourses probably 
ever delivered was that of a Prince Archbishop of Cologne, who, 
being appointed to preach before the Court at Versailles one April, 
ascended the pulpit, gravely bowed to the audience, and, shouting 
out “April fools—all!” ran down the steps again amid peals of 
laughter. But brevity is not always the soul of wit. Canning 
was once asked by a clergyman how he had liked his sermon. 
“ Why, it was a short sermon,” was the reply. ‘Oh, yes,” said 
the preacher; “you know I avoid being tedious.” “Ah! but,” 
answered Canning, “ you were tedious.” 


“The worst speak something good; if all want sense 
God takes a text, and preacheth Patience.” 
The Church Porch. 


Still, in some churches, by the side of the pulpit, or perhaps 
stored away in the vestry, remains the old hour-glass, to remind 
the preacher of the flight of time—a device, perhaps, a little older 
than the Reformation. Hugh Peters (1663) was represented as 
preaching with an hour-glass in the left hand and saying, “I 
know you are all good fellows, so let’s have another glass.” And 
when Burnet preached at the Rolls chapel, and calmly turned on 
the sand for a second hour, the congregation are said to have 
audibly expressed their satisfaction. The use of the hour-glass 
seems to have gradually declined subsequent to the era of the 
Revolution. 

Strange, even to irreverence, were the titles of some of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth-century sermons. Of such were these 
following: Baruch’s Sore gently opened and Salve skilfully applied 
—The Snuffers of Divine Love—A Spiritual Mustard-Pot to make 
the Soul sneeze with Devotion—Crumbs of Comfort for Chickens of 
Grace—A Balance to weigh facts in—Matches lighted at the Divine 
Fire, &e., &e. 

In turbulent times the preacher was occasionally exposed to 
violence. At the first sermon at Paul’s Cross in Mary’s reign a 
dagger was hurled out of the congregation which struck one of 
the side-posts of the pulpit, and the preacher was with some 
difficulty conveyed away to the shelter of §. Paul’s School. 
2Q2 
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During the Civil Wars the Royalist clergy were not infrequently 
interrupted in their sermons. A musket was levelled at the 
Bishop of Lichfield by a Puritan soldier in §. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
and a carbine was pointed at the minister of Hanwell reproving 
a military audience for the habit of profane swearing —a practice, 
by the way, for which an old Scotch lady found a somewhat re- 
markable excuse. ‘“ Our John swears awfu’, and we try to correct 
him,” said she, bewailingly, of the shortcomings of a near relative ; 
but she continued—“ Nae doubt it 7s a great set-off to conversation.” 
Men are ever prone to 


“Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 


And we are told of the border minister preaching on the third 
commandment and exclaiming, ‘“‘For my part, I would rather 
steal all the horned cattle in the parish than take that Holy 
Name in vain.” Bishop Lindsay essayed to continue his sermon 
amid a scene of most brutal violence the day when Jenny Geddes 
hurled her stool at the head of the dean at Edinburgh (July 23, 
1637), and when the funeral sermon of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey 
was being preached at 8. Martin’s, two stalwart divines stood, one 
on each side of the preacher, lest he should, in presence of the 
congregation, be assassinated by the Roman Catholics. 

Aylmer, Bishop of London, once Lady Jane Grey’s tutor, who 
used to play bowls at Fulham on Sunday afternoons, alleging 
that exercise was as needful to him on that day as his dinner, was 
once roundly taken to task by the virgin queen for fulminating 
against excess of female apparel; and her majesty assured the 
ladies-in-waiting that if he ever offended in like manner again 
‘*‘ she would fit him for heaven, but he should walk there without 
staff and leave his mantle behind him.” Probably he ran no 
further risks, for he was the most obsequious of divines, even 
on one occasion offering to lose a tooth in order to prove to the 
queen, who shrank from the operation, that the pain was not so 
very great. Nor was Aylmer the only preacher who encountered 
Elizabeth’s rebukes. Dean Nowell was discoursing before her one 
Ash Wednesday, when he inadvertently began to touch upon the 
sign of the Cross, whereupon the queen’s voice was heard from 
the royal closet, commanding him to quit his godless digression 
and return to his text. Bishop Lloyd likewise gave offence by 
touching on a topic still more delicate. The good prelate was 
anxious that the queen should be brought to consider her latter 
end, Preaching before her he designedly selected the text, “So 
teach us to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
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wisdom.” Elizabeth much disliked the advice thus conveyed, and 
subsequently remarked that it would be well for the bishop to 
keep his arithmetic to himself, adding, that in her experience the 
greatest clerks were not necessarily the wisest men. The well- 
known text, “'Top(k)not come down,” is said to have been aimed 
by Rowland Hill at the vanity of his own wife’s headgear, 
Latimer thus indirectly rebukes the female fashions of the day in 
a sermon on the Nativity— 


“T think Mary had not much fine gear. She was not trimmed up as 
our women are nowadays. I think, indeed, she had never a fardingale, 
for she used no such superfluities as our fine damsels do, for in the old 
times women were content with honest and simple garments. Now they 
have found out these roundabouts: they were not invented then; the 
devil was not so cunning as to make such gear; he only found it out 
afterwards.” 


Pepys gives an account of a sermon of Dr. Critton’s, at Whitehall, 
wherein the preacher remarked, “ Not for all the pains that ladies 
take with their faces, he that should look in a charnel-house could 
not distinguish which was Cleopatra’s, which Fair Rosamord’s, or 
which belonged to Jane Shore.” To the same purport is the story 
told of Pere Honoré, who, preaching a course of Lent sermons, 
added to the effect of his eloquence by producing from beneath 
his habit a skull which he would assume to have belonged to 
various types of sinners among his audience. Now he would 
exclaim with Hamlet, ‘‘ Why may not this be the skull of a lawyer? 
where be his quiddities now, his quillits, his cases, his tenures, 
and his tricks? Ha! hast thou never sold justice for gold?” 
Anon he would clothe the ghastly relic with some fashionable 
female head-dress, and exclaim, “ Where now are gone those bright 
eyes, once so filled with the witchcraft of ensnaring love, where 
those cherry lips which formed such wicked wanton smiles?” and 
so he would, as it were, pass in review a series of imaginary 
characters. Nor have similar methods of arresting attention 
been wholly untried among ourselves. It has been related, for 
example, of a Yorkshire Methodist preacher, that he would take 
a pair of scales into the pulpit with him, and thus literally weigh 
in the balance the characters as he vividly sketched them. “You 
seem to think salvation an easy matter,” said Whitfield, “about as 
easy as for me to catch this insect that is passing by me.” He 
grasped at the fly and paused awhile, adding significantly, “but I 
have missed it.” 

As in the days of Elizabeth and James we read of “ thundering 
preachers” (John Knox was “like to ding the pulpit in blads and 
fly out of it”), “awakening preachers,” and “ pious and painful 
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preachers,” so also in times more recent have they been none the 
less graphically classified thus : 


“Mr. Leckie, of Loupington, was a sound preacher and great expounder 
of the kittle parts of the Old Testament; Mr. Sprose, of Annack, was a 
vehement and powerful thresher of the Word, making the chaff and vain 
babbling of profane commentators fly from his hand; while Mr. Waikle, of 
Gowanry, was a quiet hewer-out of the image of holiness in the heart.” * 


But if the pulpit is to give no uncertain sound, so also must it 
speak in a language understanded of the people. ‘“ Well, my 
friend,” said a clergyman sent for to the sick bed of a parishioner, 
“and what induced you to send for me?” The man was very deaf, 
and inquired of his wife the purport of the inquiry. “ What do he 
say?” “He says,” bawled the woman, “why the deuce did you 
send for him?” Chalmers once preaching on cruelty to animals 
described in such glowing terms the excitement of an English 
hunting-field, with its assemblage of gallant knighthood and hearty 
yeomen, the clearness of the autumnal day, the high-bred coursers, 
echoing horns, and the dying agonies of the fox, that Lord Elcho’s 
huntsman, who was present, declared it was with the utmost 
difficulty that he could restrain himself from giving a view holloa. 

Perhaps one of the most decisive examples of that successful 
eloquence which Clarendon defines as a strange power of making 
oneself believed, was afforded by the sudden starting to their feet 
of the entire congregation, when Masillon preached for the first 
time his wonderful sermon upon the few that will be saved. A like 
effect was produced in the Abbey by Horsley when preaching before 
the House of Lords (30th January, 1793); on this occasion the 
whole assembly, stirred by the peroration, rose with one impulse, 
and remained standing till the close of the sermon.t Froude tells 
us that when the preacher at §. Eustache spoke of the execution of 
Mary Stuart, he roused such a tempest of passion, that orator and 
audience broke down together, melting into community of tears. 
When Father Coneck preached in the great towns and cities of 
Artois, the churches were so crowded that he used to be suspended 
in the middle of the building by a rope in order to be heard; and 
so great were Dean Kirwan’s powers of persuasion, that his sermons 
repeatedly produced contributions of £1000 or even £1200. 

Audible approbation was at one time the fashion of the day. 
Thus when Spratt and Burnet preached at 8. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, part of Burnet’s congregation hummed so long and so loud 
that he sat down to enjoy the effect produced as he rubbed his face 


* Galt, ‘ Annals of the Parish,’ p. 231. 
T Stanley’s ‘ Westminster Abbey,’ p. 535. 
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with his handkerchief; his rival, however, was somewhat discon- 
certed at so open an expression of opinion, and stretched forth his 
hand as he exclaimed, “ Peace, I pray you, peace.” But the poet of 
Olney held sterner views— 
“Tis pitiful 
To court a grin, when you should woo a soul.” 


Preaching was probably originally extempore, the written sermon 
being a product of the Reformation era, a sort of check on any doc- 
trinal extravagance on the part of the preacher, who could thus be 
brought to book on complaint of his audience. Monmouth, as 
Chancellor of Cambridge, intimated to the clergy the displeasure of 
Charles II. at the use of periwigs and—a strange combination— 
written discourses. His Majesty stated that this latter usage had 
its beginning “in the disorders of the late times,” and it was clearly 
regarded in the light of a Puritanical innovation. South repeated 
his sermons from memory, which once, at any rate, when he was 
preaching before royalty, seems to have played him false, so that 
he quitted the pulpit exclaiming abruptly, “Lord, pardon our 
infirmities.” 

But politics, and especially in stormy times, have also been treated 
of in the pulpit. Hoadley’s sermon on the words “My kingdom 
is not of this world,” gave rise to the Bangorian controversy, which 
raged so furiously, 1717-18, that at one crisis business in the 
city came to a complete standstill, the Exchange was deserted, and 
even many of the shops were closed. Peto, preaching before 
Henry VIII. at Gravesend, alluding to the question of the divorce, 
scrupled not to tell the king that the dogs should lick his blood as 
they had licked up the blood of Ahab. White, Bishop of Win- 
chester, in his sermon on the death of Mary, took as his text the 
words, “ Wherefore I praised the dead which are already dead more 
than the living which are yet alive,” and quoted the Scripture 
declaring that Mary had chosen the better part, while her successor 
was but as a living dog, and so better than a dead lion. The 
flatterers of Elizabeth, on the other hand, praised her “as the glory 
of her sexe, the myrrour of majesty, whom all Protestant generations 
shall for ever call blessed, a woman after God’s own heart; a 
diamond in the ring of the monarchs of the earth, notwithstanding 
the roarings of Buls of Basan, and the Centaurs and Minotaurs of 
Rome.” Hugh Peters termed Charles I. the great Barabbas of 
Windsor, who must not be released but suffer for his country. 
South calls Milton the blind adder, who spat venom on the king’s 
person; while Cromwell is Baal, “a bankrupt, beggarly fellow, who 
entered the Parliament house with a torn, threadbare coat and a 
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greasy hat, perhaps neither of them paid for.” The notorious 
sermon of Sacheverell, on Palm Sunday, 1715, rent the kingdom 
into two factions, and no fewer than 40,000 copies of it were sold. 
“Bold Bradbury,” as Queen Anne called him, preached on her 
death from the words, “Go, see now this cursed woman and bury 
her, for she is a king’s daughter ;” and Charles Wesley was actually 
apprehended as a Jacobite, and taken before the magistrates in 
Yorkshire, because he had made use of an expression “ praying for 
the restoration of the banished ones.” 

Popular preachers have often been great employers of proverbs. 
S. Jerome quotes the proverb of the gift horse; S. Bernard the 
equivalent of Love me, love my dog; and Latimer closes a sermon 
with the saying, One man may lead a horse to water, but ten men 
can’t make him drink. Rowland Hill even descended to punning. 
Preaching one day at Wapping, he assured his hearers of grace 
being shown to the very worst of sinners, even to Wapping 
sinners. Most of these latter were in the seafaring line, and one 
day a clergyman preaching in the same neighbourhood made use of 
several nautical metaphors, the better to press home his subject. 
‘Be ever on the watch,” said he, “so that on which ever tack the 
Evil One bear down on you, he may be crippled in action.” “Ay, 
master,” muttered an old salt, “but let me tell you that will 
entirely depend on your having the weather gauge of him.” 

Much has been said of the practice of buying and selling sermons, 
a practice, by the way, of no very special novelty. Just before 
Toplady was about to be ordained, Osborne the bookseller, the 
friend of Johnson, offered to supply him with a stock of original 
sound sermons for a trifle. “I would sooner buy second-hand 
clothes,” was the reply. “Don’t be offended,” said Osborne, 
“T have sold many to a bishop.” ‘The price of sermons, as of all 
else, has varied with the times. In 1540 a bishop of Llandaff 
received from the churchwardens of 8. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
for a sermon on the Annunciation, a pike, price 2s. 4d., a gallon of 
wine, 8d., and boat hire; in all, 3s.4d. In the 17th century sermons 
seem to have been valued at about 5s. each. But the difficulties 
of composition have been by no means universally felt. Sharpe, 
Archbishop of York, was wont to acknowledge that it was the 
Bible and Shakspear jointly which had brought him to that 
ancient see; Wesley in fifty years preached over 40,000 sermons ; 
Hook burned over 2000 when he left Leeds, and Grimshaw in the 
wild districts adjacent to the Brontés’ home preached habitually 
thirty-six sermons in a fortnight. 














Paulie. 


THERE is a garden in Surrey formed of ruddy-walled squares to 
the number of three, connected with one another by archways, over 
one of which grows a fig with its lustrous fan leaves, over the 
second a methodical pear-tree, over the third a jasmine thickly 
starred and superbly scented. The third garden leads into an 
orchard, which spring turns into the semblance of an old missal 
page, decked out in pink and white. From this, a bower of red 
and white roses propped on poles leads to flowers and lawns, 
where June lilies stand in ranks with their crowns of virgin-white 
or flame colour. When the double daisies and tulips have been 
out to play and gone home to bed, it is the turn of the lilies to 
glorify the spot they love. 

A circuitous walk past some giant stone pines, leads to a rustic 
gate and palings; on the other side of the palings stands a 
cottage with an open space in front of it encumbered with hewn 
timber. This was the dwelling of John Golding, carpenter. 

No one had ever ventured to begin counting his children, but 
general rumour ascribed twenty, or thereabouts to him. He 
himself was so used to count them by “mouths” that when they 
went out into the world they dropped out of the reckoning—they 
were as last year’s brood to a sparrow. Perhaps their mother 
counted them by boots, as she had to buy those articles on market 
day. Ina moment of expansion she had been heard to lament 
that she had had no “churchyard luck.” Other folk buried 
their three, or seven, but hers persisted in thriving. Where 
they went when edged out of the paternal nest no one seemed 
clear, but as there is a special Providence over large families, no 
doubt they did well. They might have yielded a tithe to the 
Satans of thirst and idleness, but one was said to be a master- 
builder in Lincoln, one or two maybe were on their way to a voice 
in Colonial Local Government, three or four perhaps earning good 
wages somewhere in America, and four or five well married. 

At last the family seemed to have ended in a baby, that 
although not particularly attractive, was selected as the object of 
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adoration by both male and female parent. By daybreak the 
hard-working carpenter would set himself to amuse the exacting 
and wideawake infant, and although troubled with no imagination 
whatever, would rack his head to invent “plays” for it. Its 
mother was equally indulgent, which was more to be wondered at, 
because she saw so much more of its unprincipled ways, but it is 
an ascertained fact that a mother always prefers her most 
unprincipled children, and will probably continue to do so until 
logic and Latin, science and philosophy, law and Euclid, have 
taught her better. The Board School learning seems to tend 
towards stuffing exclusively, and no one ever assumed that a 
goose’s brain is improved by sage and onions. 

Mrs. Golding’s creed principally consisted of one article, belief 
in the Devil, no matter by what name she called him; all the 
rest was cloudy, but she knew that she “had always done her 
duty ”—a comfortable conviction. She had not much time for 
blows, but threats were cheap, and, as she considered, infallible 
specifics for training and edification. A turn of the wrist, some 
rapid cuffs, and a heap of wriggling children ladled out of the 
door finished the affair. 

The nursery, the playground, and the technical school of the 
young Goldings was the carpenter’s yard. The shed—of course a 
palace of delight to them—was not easily attainable; lovely bits 
of wood, shavings, and tools were there just beyond their reach, 
and a growl or shout would send eight pair of feet scurrying 
away. 

Although in itself the Golding baby was not intensely in- 
teresting, it had its influence, not only on the affections of its 
parents, but in the destinies of the one member of the family who 
was something more than a pea in a full pod. 

Paulie was three years old when the baby had struck one. 
Paulie had been christened “‘ Mary,” and her current name was 
spelt, so far as Golding spelling went, “ Polly,” but pronounced 
‘“‘ Paulie.” One of the elder sisters had been Mary also, but that 
was forgotten by the time they had come to an end of known 
names, and Paulie came into it as a child in an economical family 
comes into an outgrown frock. She had had a long reign, or 
miniority as real baby, so that her heart swelled within her when 
she was superseded. She felt worthy to remain a baby yet, 
as a man feels best fitted to command a regiment just when he 
arrives at compulsory retirement at the present day. 

Maternal caresses—perhaps a little more lavish in fiction than 
out of it—had not fallen much to her share, but even in the worst- 
regulated families a certain distinction is awarded to the reigning 
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baby. ‘Therefore, Paulie’s heart swelled when she stood by and 
watched her seniors crowding round the upstart with noisy 
adulation, worshipping this colourless lump of fat, with wide-open 
mouth and flopping head, with the genuine worship given to the 
European baby and the aborigine’s fetish. 

The Golding family, however, included a grandfather, in all 
respects superior to his over-ladened son, whose ripe age had 
chewed the cud of much wisdom, and whose experiences, although 
chiefly kept to himself, had originated many an apt saying. For 
two years Gran’fer Golding had enjoyed what after all is the 
supreme good of humanity, the exclusive and devoted affection 
of one being. Paulie was more to him than his “ churchwarden ” 
pipe, and she loved him. She sat on his knees by the fire always ; 
and the rest, though they did not wish to be there, were jealous. 
She stood between his knees in the woodyard, showing him 
wonderful things she had discovered, and watching his trembling 
fingers making paper boats, or wooden toys for her. They did 
not converse much, but they understood one another perfectly. 
Gran’fer had much rather give his attention to some surprising 
discovery of Paulie’s, than listen to one of Mrs. Golding’s loud- 
voiced harangues on her own grievances. With the one he was 
passively antagonistic, with the other he was in the purest 
sympathy. 

His leading characteristic was the quality of forbearance. 
There was ample scope for it in the carpenter’s cottage, and 
whether his pipe was lit—when it seemed more natural—or 
whether he was sitting at a hugger-mugger meal, when it would 
have seemed almost supernatural—if any one had had the grace 
to discern it—Gran’fer was always steadily equable. He paid 
the penalty of superiority, of course; his virtues were unacknow- 
ledged, his sayings misunderstood, so he was chiefly silent; but 
Mrs. Golding had been known to grumble at the room he took up, 
saying that if folks was to live for ever other folks could not take 
in a lodger as paid. Her husband mildly ventured to remind her 
that without Gran’fer’s savings they would have been hard put 
to it at times, and that he might have taken himself and his bit 0’ 
money into a comfortable room to himself with his own tea-kettle 
like. Down came a hurricane about his head, which was as bad 
as the Malvern Hills for attracting storms. 

It had not been the fashion to pay court to Gran’fer; such 
things go by the fashion set by one in a large family, generally a 
leading spirit of robust egotism, so that Paulie started a line of 
her own when she became his inseparable companion. 

Next to Gran’fer she loved her doll. It was flat-faced and 
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featureless, for there was but a smudge and a dent remaining 
of the enamelled eye that had once given lustre to a smiling 
countenance, under a black woollen wig fastened on with a 
brass nail, The wig was gone, the nail remained, and Gran’fer 
had given a red-spotted handkerchief which did instead of other 
clothing. 

One day Gran’fer sat on his log—quite shiny by use—and made 
paper boats for the last time. He got a little chill and died. 

Is any one so old that he has forgotten what spaces a heart of 
three can contain? Is any one so world-worn that he does not 
believe in an immensity of love—of sacrifice—of loneliness—of 
faith, in a child’s heart ? 

Paulie, in the midst of a rabble of children highly respected by 
her, was quite alone in the world; no one remembered her, or 
dreamt of offering her anything so sentimental as sympathy. 
They were all practical people. 

“And a great burden is an old gentleman in a long fambly,” 
said Mrs. Golding cheerfully, for his little savings survived him ; 
“‘ quite a mercy, and John being in the business, the funeral no great 
expense; but for her to be expected to,” &c., &c., the grievances 
were not going to be left out. 

Paulie followed her elders through all the ghastliness of such 
a time, heard the innocent brutality of their remarks, and went 
hand in hand with Jemima—aged ten—to the grave. The doll, 
most carefully draped in the red handkerchief for the occasion, 
was wrenched away—Paulie was “a wicked child to think of 
taking a dolly to a burying.” She went through it all with dog- 
like dumb trouble, and sublime child-meekness that takes all for 
granted in its harassed little life. Jemima said that Gran’fer was 
now in the pit-hole and would never get up again, but Paulie 
hoped she might not know that for certain. 

No one enjoys loneliness; it has a rat’s steady gnawing power, 
and a sort of hopelessness in its very nature that never finds ex- 
pression. Some people can throw a great deal of vivid colouring 
into descriptions of their bodily aches, and can be eloquent over 
harrowing physical details, but when the subtile disease loneliness 
takes hold, there are no words for it, the sufferer is dumb. A 
spurt of irritability, a view of the world through slightly ground 
glass, and that is all. Paulie was dumb; even to her doll she did 
not complain, but with a sigh that heaved up her little chest she 
would bring to Gran’fer’s log a choice shaving, a wet pebble, one 
of his best paper boats, or a fir cone. These treasures soon 
formed a little row along the ground under the log’s shelter, 
waiting for Gran’fer. 
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One day there was to be a garden-party at the house with the 
red brick walls. It was a lovely summer morning, and the lilies 
were arranged in their sumptuous garb, while June roses loaded 
standards and climbers with wreaths and posies. The cluster roses 
on the arch looked as though they had been tossed there in 
crimson and snow-white handsful. The square lawn was shaven 
to green velvet, and across a part of it stretched a filmy net 
between blue posts. 

Numerous seats had been placed near where the band was 
going to play, with coloured rugs on and before them. From 
under the rose-arch, before the breakfast bell had rung, came a 
small figure. The round head was bare, and shining over with 
loose rings of blonde hair; the arms were bare, and the legs also, 
for the socks had crumpled down inside the small thick boots. A 
battered sun-bonnet hung round the plump infantile neck, and a 
print pinafore that had seen better days hung straight down all 
round. Paulie being left to her own devices had discovered a gap 
big enough for a tiny person to get throu.':, but not big enough 
for a doll at the same time, in the paling: => she laid the lady of 
wood tenderly on the ground, covered her with a horse-chestnut 
leaf, and scrambled through, taking with her a long crooked stick 
she dragged behind her in one hand. 

The world had suddenly become immense—very green and very 
flowery. The lilies, with their imperial pyramids of orange bells, 
and those others with their snowy-scented chalices, “lofty and 
lowly ” like the saint to whom they are attributed, impressed her 
with respect, and waylaid her by their charm. Boldly planting first 
one foot and then the other on the border, she lifted her round 
face up to them. From one flower to another she passed, still 
wondering, and smelling their perfume. Sometimes her grey eyes 
would roam after a white or peacock butterfly, or she would watch 
with surprise the fussiness of a bumble-bee over a honey-ladened 
bunch of flowers, and then she would continue her light slow trot. 
So she went down the walk and up again, and was next attracted 
by the strange sight of so many seats and rugs on the grass. 
With great deliberation she crossed the lawn and tried one seat 
after another with critical dignity. She had to hoist herself up 
each time, and then she saw that the rugs on the ground were 
only there to be looked at, for a person’s feet did not nearly reach 
them when a person was perched up so high. When her investi- 
gating faculty was satisfied she calmly returned, taking nothing 
with her but a solitary daisy that had evaded the mowing- 


machine. Paulie’s soul was as temperate as her heart was large. 
But she had been seen. 
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Now it happened that one of the entertainments for the day 
was a miniature theatre in which dolls of a few inches high were 
the actors. It was a very complete little affair, with skilful 
mechanical contrivances, and charming scene-painting. The 
voices, supplied from behind screens, could sing in parts, as well 
as speak, and the costumes were exquisite. It was decreed that 
Paulie should see Cinderella acted, and accordingly negotiations 
were entered into, a clean pinafore requisitioned, and Paulie was 
added to the rest of the little people who were to be entertained. 

Needless to say, the dolls acted marvellously. To Paulie, who 
like other persons of three are accustomed to a world of miracles, 
it was not too remarkable that dolls of the height of her hand 
should walk and talk, but it was very beautiful. 

When Cinderella in white and silver walked through a blooming 
garden to her pumpkin coach, she could see the play of her 
limbs, and the expression on her face. 

Suddenly a great wish swelled up in Paulie’s heart. “I want 
Gran’fer to thee,” she murmured, and those were the only words 
she spake. 

She was returned early to her flattered owners with buns in 
her pinafore. She said nothing about the wonders she had seen, 
but trotted to Gran’fer’s log, and sat there pensive. Early next 
morning she crept through that seductive gap, and found herself 
in the lily-walk again. She had no time to spare for the lilies 
to-day, she was so full of Cinderella. The house wore still a 
slumbrous aspect when Paulie reached it. She ventured round a 
little way until she came to a window she had seen young ladies 
and gentlemen jump in and out of. It was the room in which the 
theatre had been. As she gazed vaguely, something in the 
window-sill caught her eye. It was a box; and there, so carelessly, 
lay Cinderella herself with another doll, in her white-satin dress. 
Paulie gazed and gazed, stretched out a curling finger and touched 
her. Nothing happened. Then she lifted her up, held her under 
close scrutiny with screwed-up lips, and a small, soft frown; 
and then with quiet resolution walked away home, carrying her in 
a tight grasp. 

No one in the carpenter’s cottage saw Cinderella, or noticed 
later in the day how tired Paulie was, or that she had been 
missing for an hour or so. 

Now perhaps some day, when landlords and parochial 
functionaries are educated and instructed, and are not too pig- 
headed to learn, it will be discovered that the neglect, bad work, 
cheapness, and unbelief in sanitation that now prevails, are daring 
crimes against fellow-creatures, and unpardonable ignorance of 
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God’s laws. Then there will not be in every street and village a 
tale that ends as Paulie’s story ends. 

Several of the Golding family fell ill of “ sore throats,” having 
been drinking thoroughly contaminated water supplied to the 
cottage; and the one who died of it was Paulie. There had been 
no time to notice Paulie ailing, and not much time for anything 
before Paulie was dead! 


When shall we hang a landlord, a builder, and a plumber 
for murder ? 

When they came to dig a tiny grave by the side of Grandfer 
Golding’s, they found on the scarcely-bound turf of the old man’s 
resting-place a little shelter of twigs and leaves, and under it 
Cinderella. It was Paulie’s last gift to Gran’fer! In a month 
Paulie was forgotten in the carpenter’s cottage! 


Mary Derane. 
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“La Revanche de Vaterlos.” 


THIRTY-EIGHT years ago, in the early days of a long residence in 
Paris, I had become acquainted with most of the notabilities of 
the French turf, an acquaintance which in more than one instance 
has since ripened into friendship, and was a regular attendant at 
the race meetings on the Champ de Mars (there was no Long- 
champs then) and at Chantilly. The three principal patrons of 
the sport at that period were M. Alexandre Aumont, M. Latache 
de Fay and M. Auguste Lupin, of whom the first-named was 
facile princeps, possessing by far the largest stud of horses, and 
generally coming off victorious in the equine contests of each 
succeeding year. In 1852 the pride of his stable was a four- 
year-old filly named Hervine, who, besides having won the Prix 
de Diane (the French Oaks), had beaten at Versailles First-born 
belonging to M. Latache de Fay, and hitherto regarded as 
invincible. On the strength of this victory M. Aumont decided 
on including Hervine among the entries for the Goodwood Cup, 
and in due course despatched her across the Channel accompanied 
by her jockey Sprouty, whose name invariably figured on the 
race-cards, no one knew why, as “Spreoty.” 

Unfortunately the passage was a rough one, and the mare 
reached Goodwood in a rather dilapidated condition; moreover, 
it was discovered that “Spreoty” was ten pounds overweight, 
and the mount was consequently given to “Tiny” Wells. 
Whether this substitution or the ill-effects of the sea voyage 
were prejudicial to Hervine’s chance, it is needless to inquire, as a 
sporting journal of the period remarked, she “tired down the 
flat,” and all hope of the cup going over to France that year was 
speedily extinguished. M. Aumont received the news with 
perfect equanimity. ‘We may do better another time,” he said, 
“qui ne risque rien n'a rien!” 

In 1853 Hervine was again engaged for the same race, as was 
also M. Lupin’s Jouvence, the winner, in a canter, of the French 
Oaks and Derby, and remarkable both for speed and staying 
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power. As the latter was allotted the extremely light weight of 
5 st. 9 lbs., I felt rather sanguine about her success; and, choosing 
Brighton as my headquarters for the week, I established myself 
at my favourite hostelry the Albion. I was not the sole visitor 
from Paris on this occasion, for on reaching the course on the 
first day I found there not only M. Lupin, but also Baron Arthur 
Schickler, then quite a young man, who probably little thought 
that in after years his name would be associated with one of the 
best racing stables in France, possessing such “cracks” as 
Suzerain, Le Sancy, Fitz-Roya and Chéne Royal. 

When the eventful ‘Thursday at length arrived, I had made up 
my mind to back both the mares, and was soon accommodated 
with the liberal odds of ten to one against each of them by 
“Leviathan” Davis, a very singular personage, with whom I 
had already done business more than once. Tall and extremely 
thin, with keen, penetrating eyes that seemed to look you 
through and through, and a deep cavernous voice, he was 
perpetually on the move, and, known as he was to be thoroughly 
fair and straightforward in his dealings, enjoyed the almost 
exclusive patronage of turfites of every degree, from the 
“plunger” to the investor of a modest sovereign. He was, I 
have heard say, backed up by certain influential capitalists, so 
that he always had the command of a large sum of money; and 
I remember a case in point. My old friend John Bowes once 
told me that, after he had entered West Australian for the 
Derby, “the Leviathan ” offered to lay forty to one in thousands 
against the colt, which Bowes accepted, and never hedged a 
penny. “After the race,” continued my informant, “ Davis 
came up to me in the paddock, and saying that he might 
possibly be unable to attend at the “Corner” on settling 
day, asked me if I had any objection to receive the amount 
then and there. You will readily understand that there could 
only be one answer to such a question, whereupon, extracting 
from an apparently unfathomable breast-pocket a roll of bank- 
notes, my debtor counted out forty of a thousand pounds each, 
and handed them to me as indifferently as if they were so 
many shillings. I can assure you,” added Bowes, “that I felt 
by no means easy in my mind until they were safely lodged 
in the bank.” 

To return to the Cup. When the saddling bell rang, I was 
talking to the late Lord Clifden (the owner of Surplice), who had 
just invested a pony on Kingston, and suggested to him that he 
might as well put a trifle on the French couple, Jouvence for 
choice. 
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“ Not I,” he replied, “1 burnt my fingers last year by backing 
Hervine, and I'll have nothing to do with either of them.” 

The race may be briefly described; on entering the flat 
Jouvence at once took the lead, was never headed, and won as 
she liked by two lengths, Hervine (this time ridden by “Spreoty ”) 
being second, and Kingston third. M. Lupin, as might be 
expected, was radiant, and, on my congratulating him on his 
victory, attributed it, as far as the English horses were concerned, 
solely to the difference in the weights. ‘“ But,” he added, “now 
that the race is over, I don’t mind telling you that I was terribly 
afraid of Hervine.” 

Settling with Davis, who also seemed in high?good humour, was 
the affair of a moment; and, on my inquiring whether many of his 
customers had backed the winner, 

“ Not a living soul but yourself, sir, fortunately for me,” he 
replied. “They were all dead on Kingston, and if you hadn’t 
been here I should have skinned the lamb!” 

When I arrived at the Albion in time for dinner, I found in 
the coffee-room the stout and jovial “Squire” Osbaldeston, with 
whom I had made a sort of table-acquaintance the evening 
before. He had then expressed his opinion pretty strongly that 
a French horse could have no chance whatever on an English 
racecourse, but he seemed to have changed his mind, for I had 
hardly sat down when he remarked that the winner of the Cup 
was an uncommonly neat goer. 

“You were there then,” I said; “I didn’t see you.” 

“Oh, no wonder in such a crowd! Well, it is never too late 
to knock under when one-is in the wrong, and I own I held 
that mare too cheap until I had a good look at her. Fact is, 
I took a liking to her before saddling, and when I had glanced at 
the weights, I couldn’t resist hailing the first bookmaker I met, 
and backing my fancy. I don’t in the least know who the 
fellow was, but he paid up like a trump, and I got back here half 
an hour ago.” 

When the news of Jouvence’s victory reached the Paris Jockey 
Club, no one would believe it could be true until it was confirmed 
by a second despatch. Then the enthusiasm broke out, and the 
windows of the club (then at the corner of the Rue Grange 
Batéliere and the Boulevard) were brilliantly illuminated to the 
surprise and mystification of the bystanders, who couldn’t make 
head or tail of it. When they were at last enlightened, one of 
them, more imaginative than the rest, affirmed in an outburst of 
patriotism that the success of M. Lupin’s stable was neither more 
nor less than “ Ja revanche de Vaterloo !” 
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Strangely enough, after the memorable Cap day at Goodwood, 
neither Jouvence nor Hervine ever distinguished themselves on 
English racecourses. Hervine was unplaced in the same year for 
the Cambridgeshire, and Jouvence, although she ran half-a-dozen 
times at various. meetings in 1854, never once succeeded in 
catching the judge’s eye. 
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Che Greater Glory. 
Br MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


AvutTHoR oF ‘THE Sin or Joost AVELINGH,’ ‘AN Op Marn’s Lovsg,’ 
‘Gop’s Foot,’ ‘A QuESTION OF TASTE.’ 


“So doth the greater glory dim the less.” 


CHarTrer XXII, 
THE HOME OF POESY. 


A tarcEe house on a grim canal—a number of flat, uninteresting 
windows in a flat, uninteresting facade. A low front-door, with a 
heavy greystone coping, and on each side, along the narrow 
“‘stoep,” a row of stumpy stone posts, connected by iron chains. 
The rest of it a great daub of dirty orange plaster, without any 
excrescence or salient feature, except just one little rusty spy-glass 
sticking out on the basement-floor—the whole building like a 
meaningless, rich man’s face, in its ugly and insolent self-content, 
comfortably dull. Young Reinout’s home at the Hague. 

And opposite, and on both sides of it, similar dwellings, of 
darker colour, flat and grey, under the lowering sky and the 
general gloom and primness, with the foul canal asleep in the 
middle of the grass-grown street. A grand house in a grand 
neighbourhood. 

Count Hilarius van Rexelaer drove up to his own door in the 
neatest of little broughams and entered hurriedly. His whole 
manner betrayed anxiety, but, then, as we have seen, he had an 
irritable way about him and a habitual nervous twitch of the eyes. 
He was a man harassed by many things, who took life restlessly. 

He passed through the low entrance-hall with its damp marble 
floor, and ran upstairs to a comparatively brighter part of the 
house. He looked into his wife’s boudoir; it was empty, but 
sounds to which he was well accustomed were issuing from the 
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conservatory beyond. A sweet voice was shakily crooning some 
French words : 


“D’un seul regard il m’a tuée 
Car ce regard resta le seul.” 


The singing stopped at the sound of the opening door. A 
copper-coloured mulatto woman, in iridescent drapery, rose up 
from the floor and made obeisance, as her master entered. The 
Countess Rexelaer lifted a slow head from her divan: ‘Ah, mon 
ami! Bonjour!” she said, and let it fall again. 

“Tt is most vexatious,” began the Count, spitting his words, as 
the French inelegantly but aptly term it. ‘There is nothing but 
worry. I can’t stand the strain. I shall have to resign.” He 
stopped, and scowled at the waiting woman. 

“Laissa,” said the Countess languidly, “fetch me a glass of 
Cape-wine and a biscuit———” and, as soon as the mulatto had crept 
noiselessly away— It is no use, my dear Rexelaer: I tell her 
everything you tell me.” 

The husband pushed aside a green parrot which had slipped 
from its perch on to a low chair by the couch, and, having thus 
freed a seat for himself, he sat down, unheedful of the disturbed 
favourite’s flutter and fuss. “Come here, Rollo. Poor Rollo. 
Pretty Rollo,” interposed the lady. “Oh bother, listen to me, 
Margot,” said the Count. When he called her “Margot,” she 
knew that he was either very much pleased or very much put out. 
She herself had officially decreed, on becoming a Countess, that 
her name should henceforth be Margherita. ‘“ Pearl, for you, if 
you like, Hilarius.” He had long ago left off calling her “ Pearl.” 

“ Well, what is it?” she asked faintly. “You must not tire 
me to-day. ‘The damp has given me my headache.” 

Said Count Hilarius solemnly: “The King had a bad egg 
for breakfast this morning.” 

The Countess laughed, but indolently, as one who has more 
serious things to occupy her thoughts. 

“ You laugh!” cried the Count in sudden wrath, “because you 
do not understand. By Heaven, it is no laughing matter. Who 
is responsible for the eggs? I. If it happens again, I shall 
resign.” 

“ Nonsense,” she said, sitting up, alert and sharp. 

“Ah, that brings you round, does it? I tell you my nerves 
can’t stand the strain. Thisis the third time since Tuesday week. 
The eggs are new-laid, of course, but some wretched little red 
mess gets inside them. I suppose it’s the food. None of the 
underpeople can explain, and his Majesty is furious—rightly—and 
says it never occurred before. And I only three weeks in office!” 
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“Tt must not occur again,” said Margherita, “not if we have to 
lay the eggs ourselves.” 


“To have chickens here, you mean ?” 

“ Of course, I mean that. I do not believe the poor animals are 
to blame. It is the result of a conspiracy. You say yourself that 
all the Court people are against you, because they wanted your 
place for the Chamberlain’s cousin. Be sure that an enemy inserts 
into the eggs the unpleasantnesses which his Majesty finds there.” 

“ You think so?” he said doubtfully. 

“T am sure of it. We can keep the fowls here in the conserva- 
tory, if needs must, and Laissa can feed them.” She was 
sufficiently animated now. 

“True,” said the Count, rising, “ you could easily add them to 
the menagerie. But, perhaps it were better to abandon the whole 
thing. These Court cliques are terrible in their dead-set against 
a new-comer. They are merciless.” 

“What?” cried the Countess, leaning on one brown, jewelled 
arm. Then she added in softest scorn: ‘“ Coward!” 

“Oh yes, it is easy enough for you to speak. You haven’t got 
to face them! You simply stop at home and say: ‘ Make a great 
lady of me!’” 

“ Already?” she went on. ‘Three weeks of failure after six 
years of struggle. Coward, coward, coward!” She leaped to her 
feet with the last words, her eyes flashing. ‘“ Yes,” she said, “I 
am going to bea great lady. I have paid forit. AndI again 
say: Go and make a great lady of me. Go!” Then, suddenly, 
she laughed, and threw herself back on the sofa. “ You should 
have studied poultry-fancying in your youth, my lord Comp- 
troller,’ she said. ‘“ We must get Reinout some pigeons, pretty 
innocent things. My uncle de Cachenard-—” 


“ Ah, spare me your uncle de Cachenard,” he said angrily, and 
walked from the room. 


The Countess, left alone, arranged the coils of her magnificent 
black hair and smiled to her Creole face in the glass. Then she 
looked round and said, “ Coo-ee, Coo-ee,” and the mulatto woman 
came gliding back. 

Count Hilarius had not been wrong in speaking of the menagerie. 
“Aviary ” would perhaps have been a more accurate term, for the 
whole place was in a flutter of exotic birds. It was suffocatingly 
hot, an unavoidable concession to the animals in question, and 
not an unwilling one on the part of their mistress, whose natural 
tastes preferred the sun to any and every thing in creation except 
herself, but awarded the third place—a long way below—to a 
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blazing hot fire. ‘‘A good stove,” she used to say, “is like a 
husband—¢a réchauffe. But the sun is like a lover—g¢a brie.” 

She had built out this large glass house at the back of her dull 
little boudoir, and had stocked it with a store of greenery, feathery 
ferns and wide palms and a number of prickly tropical plants. 
She had orange-blossoms in it, and a mass of gardenias, and the 
strong perfume of these starry flowers mingled very perceptibly 
with the odour of the birds. As for these, a whole lot of them 
lived in open cages among the verdure, a bright-plumaged, 
twittering, unmusical rainbow of colours—‘ nature’s jewels,” said 
the Countess, toying with the diamonds she persistently wore on 
her arm. “If I am to be buried alive,” she had said, when first 
brought to the house in the Hague, “at least I will have a hole 
in my grave through which to see the earth and the flowers.” 
She lived in her conservatory. She was always cold, and she used 
to repeat, with an unpleasing grin, that she never expected to be 
warm again—on earth. 

The Countess sipped her wine. She was very sensitive, and 
could only take nourishment at irregular hours. And her digestion 
was & weak one; wholesome food disagreed with it. She ate 
sweetmeats and cakes in indefinite quantities out of boxes and 
bonbonniéres, which were always left lying about. Often the 
various animals would get at these receptacles, and then would 
ensue much brief exultation and subsequent sorrow, and stains on 
the oriental carpets and silk hangings, not that anybody noticed 
the more recent ones among the many of earlier date. 

The copper-coloured woman crouched down at a little distance 
from her mistress’s divan, and one of the parrots, settling down on 
her shoulder, began screeching, “ Laissa,” which name, by-the- 
bye, was a corruption of Eliza. For the mulatto’s mother, an 
exceedingly vain personage, had declared herself and her daughter, 
in a moment of presumption, to be of English extraction, and had 
stuck to the story ever after on account of its unreasonableness. 
Black? There were many Englishmen born black. Satan him- 
self was an Englishman, as every good Catholic in Rio could have 
told you. 

“You want to know, I suppose,” said the Countess. “Eh?” 

“I? But no, M’am Rita. Let me sing you your song: again, 
and you can go to sleep.” And once more Laissa began rocking 
herself to and fro and moaning : 


“ Sous les tilleuls j’étais couchée. 
Il a passé sous les tilleuls. 
D’un seul regard il m’a tuée, 

Car ce regard resta le seul.” 
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The woman crooned the words over and over without paying 
any attention to their meaning, while her mistress—who was 
the author of their being—lay listening with half-closed eyes of 
content. 

“The idea is beautiful,” said the Countess at last, interrupting 
the endless chant, “ but the execution might be better. Rhymes 
a, a, are all right, but not rhymes b,b. Do you think, Laissa, 
that ‘ tilleuls’ rhymes with ‘ seul’? ” 

“Very well indeed, M’am Rita,” replied the mulatto. 

“Ah, you always say ‘very well indeed,’ but that does not 
satisfy my literary aspirations. You are not a literary character, 
Laissa.” 

“No, M’am Rita,” said the woman submissively. 

“ Do you know, you stupid, what a literary character is?” 

“No, my jewel. Is it something bad?” 

“Tt is the grandest thing on earth; it isan angel. Especially 
when it is a genius. I often think that I should have been a 
genius, Laissa, had I not been a woman.” 

“A woman is a very good thing too,” said Laissa. “1 daresay 
men like the women best.” 

“Do not expose your boundless ignorance, even to me. Pass 
me the rhyme-dictionary ; Rollo isscratching it. Naughty Rollo. 
I must look up another rhyme for ‘seul.’ ‘Aieul.” How would 
that do? 


“*Sous les tilleuls il m’a passée, 
Sous les tilleuls de mon aieul.’ 


“T don’t care for the repetition of the same sound, though some 
people might consider it musical. No, I have it. This is better, 
and has a delightfully aristocratic ring : 


“*Dans le jardin il m’a trouvée 
Du beau chateau de mon aieul, 

D’un seul regard il m’a tuée 

Car ce regard resta le seul.’ 


“Sing it, Nursie: let me hear how it goes. Ah me, the words 
awaken painful memories. Acastle of our fathers! I shall never 
forgive the Count that he has not been able to procure me one.” 

“The saints will help, dearie,” said the mulatto soothingly. 

“For shame, how often must I tell you not to talk of the 
saints! They are angry with me for turning Protestant. Let 
sleeping dogs lie.” 

“Well, then we must try the cards,” said the mulatto. “Shall 
I lay them for you, my pet, while you eat some chocolate- 
creams ? ” 
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“Yes, do,” replied the Countess cheerfully. “I must compose 
a second stanza this afternoon; my head is too tired. Give me 
the box, off the watering-pot. No, no, Rollo. Go away. Down, 
Flora! Ah, there is a capital conjunction—the aces!—the 
aces !|—turn up the other ace—that’s right! Oh you dear, good 
Laissa!” She bent forward over the cards, a chocolate-cream in 
her hand. “Something fortunate is going to happen! Delight- 
ful!” And she unthinkingly clapped her hands and smashed the 
sweetie. 

“Something fortunate is going to happen,” repeated the 
mulatto gravely, as she continued to spread the cards on the 
Turkish carpet before her. “Great riches—but these you donot 
want, honey. You have enough.” 

“Never enough,” dissented the Countess vehemently, pushing 
her hand in among the cards. “My uncle de Cachenard was a 
rich man ; I hate him for not leaving me everything.” 

“In my country,” said the mulatto, “a yard of cotton and a few 
figs. It is enough.” 

“Less than that,” cried Margherita passionately. “No cotton 
at all, and one fig, and the blazing sunshine! For the animal it 
is enough. But for the soul within me a hundred millions, to buy 
splendour and power and greatness! I want rivers of diamonds, 
oceans of diamonds. And emeralds, and sapphires, and rubies!” 
She stopped for breath and bit off a fragment of chocolate. 

“Yes, diamonds are pretty: I was not thinking of diamonds,” 
replied the waiting-woman, still continuing her combinations. 
“ And other jewels; you shall have them, my pretty! See, here 
comes the Queen of Diamonds again. YouTshall have a beautiful 
castle. It is coming, just the kind that you like.” 

The Countess laughed. “An ancestral home,” she said, 
“ ordered in from the bazaar! No, my good Laissa, the old man at 
Deynum says ‘no’ to the Queen of Diamonds. It is impudent of 
him, for he has not the necessary money himself, and should make 
room for his betters. You may have my brooch with the 
turquoises ; I shall not wear it again.” 

“‘ Thank you, child,” replied Laissa. ‘“ But, for me, I believe in 
the cards.” 
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Cuarter XXIII. 
AND OF STATECRAFT. 


Tue master of the house meanwhile, in his library, stood dis- 
consolately gazing at the imitation bindings behind which his 
cigar-cases reposed in security. They could afford him as little 
assistance as the long line of the “Taschenbuch der griflichen 
Hauser,” or even the encyclopedia. He had built his hopes upon 
the latter, and had vainly looked out a couple of words, winding 
up with “alimentation.” And now he had sent round his man to 
the bookseller’s. 

Little things always troubled him largely, but this, as he well 
knew, was not a little thing. It isa merciful dispensation that, 
in the moment of achievement, we first begin to realise the 
difficulties which await success. Count Rexelaer, on his smiling 
entry into Paradise, found all Paradise smiling back hostility. 
You think his Paradise ridiculous! That is, because it is not 
yours. But in that case, once more, put down this book. You 
cannot understand it. 

“All the world is against me,” said Count Rexelaer bitterly. 
He was not exaggerating. He knew no other world than his 
little own. Nor does any of us, talk how we will. And if his 
world looks very small to you, that is, perhaps, because you 
stand so far below it. 

From his youth upwards he had laid himself out to “serve his 
King,” set aside for that service as much as was ever Levite in a 
worthier temple, and in the due perfection of that service he had 
found his glory and crown—coronet—of rejoicing. His father, a 
nobleman of William the First’s easy creation (1832: Hilarius, 
therefore, had not been born in the purple), had struggled and 
schemed and fought himself into the front rank, only to fall out 
of it again into the background of discontent through some 
caprice of a monarch’s disfavour. There had been several children 
and a small fortune. Hilarius, the eldest, had behaved admirably, 
as soon as he was old enough to understand. Excellent financier 
that he was, he had avoided the common fallacy that all 
expenditure must necessarily be regulated by actual assets, and 
had shown the good sense to keep up his position, like a 
European state, by borrowing money which a subsequent 
combination must pay. It would have been fatal, as he said, to 
“drop out,” a mistake which so many have committed under the 
influence of temporary misfortune. “We are too recent to 
recede,” he told his parents, when they complained of his bills. 
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“Tf people are saying that we are poor, mamma, you should order 
in a lot of fine new clothes.” The old lady would certainly have 
liked to do so—for the sake of the fine new clothes—but she 
lacked her son’s pluck. Her father had been a draper; she had 
bourgeois ideas of honesty. 

It must be admitted, on the other hand, that Hilarius never 
wasted a penny on himself. What he spent he spent for his 
object. And he systematised both his expenditure and his 
debts. 

When he left the University, where he had lived “correctly,” 
Hilarius had obtained a small post in the diplomatic service—it 
was convenient to him, for various reasons, to remove himself 
from his surroundings at the Hague. He did his work well for a 
great many years, which means that he did nothing, decently, 
and with the necessary self-respect ; in the meantime his brother 
married at home, fairly well, and his sister settled down into 
respectable old-maidism, and his mother (who had been a draper’s 
daughter) died, and things began to look brighter for the family. 
Then Count Hilarius’s reward came at last. It was not a First 
Prize, and he felt rather inclined to cavil at its second-rateness ; 
still it was better than the empty Certificate of Merit with which he 
had been hitherto obliged to content his meritorious self. He was 
attached to the Dutch Legation at Rio—no more—he was getting 
on for five and thirty already, and his light hair was beginning to 
thin at the top, when little Rita de Cachenard—Margot Magot, as 
she was called in the French colony—old Croesus Cachenard’s 
niece and presumable heiress, fell frantically in love with him. 
She was sixteen, and very handsome, not an easy character to 
read, for, although she was naturally an object of interest, opinion 
remained divided about, not her charms (they were indisputable), 
but her virtues. According to some she was passionate but pure ; 
according to others she was cold, and cool, as marble. She wrote 
verses to the object of her adoration, and blushed after having 
played them into his hands. There seems no great harm in that. 
She was sixteen, and her eyes were large and black. Perhaps her 
soul was as large, though not as black, as they. She wanted to 
marry him; that was all. She had his willing consent, but 
perhaps she would have tried to do it without. 

Her uncle was delighted that his little Margot should be a 
Countess. He was a fat old Frenchman and a republican. It is 
perfectly impossible to set down here in what manner he had 
amassed his very considerable fortune. Suffice it to say that the 
blackest brand of blackguardism was indelibly stamped upon 
every loathsome ducat which the young Countess Rexelaer poured 
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into the hollow exchequer of the noble Dutch family. She poured 
in a good many. And yet more followed when, shortly after, the 
old rascal obligingly retired from the scene of his compromising 
successes. But he left his niece just one-half of that whole she 
had expected: the other half he squandered and scattered among 
a lot of obscure individuals whom nobody had ever heard of 
before. Fortunately their name was in no case de Cachenard. 
Nor, for the matter of that, was the old man’s ; the disagreeable 
people who remember what they ought to have forgotten, could 
have given you an earlier and less elegant version. As for the 
“de,” the “ merchant,” good partriot and republican though he 
was, had been obliged to forfeit his nationality and pay down no 
less than twenty pounds to obtain it. 

Count van Rexelaer returned to Holland with his wife and her 
money-bags, and her tropical animals, habits, plants and waiting- 
woman. He made a point of remembering the money-bags— 
conscientiously—and they got on very well together He also 
made a point of reminding his relations of these-same money-bags, 
and the relations made a point of reminding everybody else, and 
of doubling, in conversation, the number, size and weight of said 
money-bags. The subject was thus treated: with mutual good- 
will, and the family behaved admirably. Mevrouw van Rexelaer- 
Borck, Hilarius’s brother’s wife, smiled sweetly when one of “ the 
black thing’s” birds went messing over her new silk dress. But 
then, they were so intensely relieved to find that the new 
member of the family was “not actuatly black, you know, though 
we called her so in fun; she is dark, and really quite handsome. 
Like a Spaniard.” This much Mevrouw Rexelaer confided to her 
mother, the old Baroness Borck, a connection of the lord of 
Rollingen. To her intimate friends she said: “ My brother-in- 
law’s young wife comes of a noble French family, ‘de Cachenard.’ 
He met her in diplomatic circles at Petropolis. Our only 
objection would be the great difference of age (he is double hers), 
but, after all, that is their look-out. She is a most charming thing. 
Just a little—how shall I call it?—exotic. Her parents have 
kept her out there too long, perhaps, as a queen among slaves, you 
know. Like the children of Steelenaar, our own Indian Governor- 
General.” 

“Was the father French Minister there?” asked a friend. 

“Yes—no,” replied Mevrouw van Rexelaer quickly, remember- 
ing, at the last moment, the inconvenience of printed lists. 
“Not Minister, you know. But second-best. What is it they 
call it? A Councillor of the Embassy, I believe.” 

“Ah, yes. Like the Comte de Hautlieu.” 
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“Exactly so,” rejoined Mevrouw van Rexelaer, “like the Comte 
de Hautlieu.” 

In the meantime no one took the trouble to inquire what were 
the sentiments of the poor girl herself. The creature was now 
Countess van Rexelaer. What more could she want? 

But, if the truth must be told, the creature had actually had 
the impudence to want more. She had wanted love—stormy, 
passionate adoration of the “ kill-your-neighbour-and-kiss-your- 
neighbour’s-wife” kind. Something grand, terrific, imposing 
—love with a capital L. Not affection; poor thing! she knew 
nothing of affection. That isa plant which must be trained in the 
home-garden, while love springs up in the wastes. Father she 
had never known; her mother she had lost at the age of five, 
which was a misfortune, the mother, with all her vagaries, 
having been born and bred agentlewoman. Margherita had grown 
up at haphazard, in a lazy, sunlit mansion among a crowd of 
obsequious, villainous slaves and mongrels who pandered to her 
early faults, lest their own vices should be checked. She had 
been taught nothing, except French and Portuguese—and dancing 
and riding and fencing, and playing out of tune on the guitar, 
Even these accomplishments she had chiefly taught herself. She 
could fence spendidly, and that was about all. 

It is to be appreciated in her, then, that she read such books 
as she could lay hold of—trashy novels. And one day, utterly 
bored by the emptiness of her existence, she had demanded a 
“ professor of French literature.” Old Cachenard, who held that 
woman’s only mission was to be fair, fond, foolish and, possibly, 
foul—there are many such men: God forgive them !—had vainly 
tried to dissuade his niece. Margherita liked her uncle (in all 
justice to her it must be confessed that she had no inkling till 
after his death how he had gotten his money), but she hated him 
with a fierce hate when he contradicted her, which he very rarely 
did. A Frenchman was procured who read Musset with her— 
‘Rolla’—and Victor Hugo—‘ Le Roi s’amuse,’ and she felt that 
she loved literature and took to devouring more novels, with a 
preference for the days of chivalry, and she wanted a knight to 
lift up her glove and kiss it (she had very small hands) and make 
noble speeches to her, beautiful, sentimental speeches—not crack 
disgusting jokes, like uncle Cachenard. 

So, when she was sixteen years of age, she fell head over ears in 
love with Count van Rexelaer. He was a noble of exalted 


rank, a descendant of a long line of Knights and Crusaders, 
a son of Kings. His very name declared it. Rex Hilarius—she 
called it Rex Ilario—he had told her about it (he was rather 
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fond of telling); this King Hilarius, his great-grandfather, had 
ruled over a mighty people long before South America existed ! 
He was greater than the Emperor. He was stately and splendid 
(i.e. tight-buttoned and thin); and his bearing was noble and 
knightly (¢.e. he bowed very low when he met her). She loved 
him, immensely, like an ocean. She would have liked him to die 
for her, but not the other way, please. And she threw herself at 
his feet, and he picked her up, very politely, and they were 
married, And rot only hed he no desire to die for her, but he 
was not even anxious to live for her, nor with her, more than 
necessary, after a time. 

When the Covutess realised that one cannot always have what 
one wants—at |: ast, not in our northern hemisphere--she first 
had a bad time uf it, violently bad but brief, and then she felt 
fairly comfortabie. She made up her mind to want a lot more 
things, and to get them, so, resigning the unattainable, she 
cultivated her caprices. She fortunately took a liking to her little 
boy, who was handsome. Physically there were seventeen years 
between them; psychically less. And she interested herself, 
from a lazy distance, in her husband’s climb to that starry 
canopy which shone forth as his blue and vaulted heaven. Her 
position, unfortunately, debarred her from the poetic greatness 
she had been born to. Ah, what an artist was lost! But she 
cheered her solitude with song, while waiting for her husband to 
make a grande dame of her. It was very cold and bleak in 
Holland. But she had made up her mind to be a grande dame. 
Mevrouw van Rexelaer-Borck kissed her. 

And her husband worked for two. He was a quiet faber sux 
fortune, whose weak point was want of nerve at a crisis, and 
whose strong point was want of feeling. He plodded up slowly, 
but with an indomitable resolve never to slide back. It was hard 
work for him at first. He was not a favourite, his father’s 
disgrace still clung about the family ; he had none of those stilts 
and stays which are such a help inclimbing. His sister-in-law, 
Mevrouw Rexelaer-Borck, however, was a host in herself. She 
had brought excellent connections into the family, almost a costlier 
treasure than gold. And she had managed, by one of her 
wonderful strokes of luck, to acquire for her husband an extra 
territorial title attached to a few acres of heath, dirt-cheap. 
Frederik van Rexelaer was Rexelaer van Altena. Hilarius 
—the head of the family, and, as such, the Count—was all the 
more anxious to be Rexelaer of something. 

Gradually he prospered. His great policy was never to feel 
kicked. And by dint of this he sidled past better people and 
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even pushed in front of more powerful ones. The High and 
Mighty began to remember that his father had been one of them ; 
for years they had only remembered to forget. He was admitted 
into the Royal Household before he was fifty. There was not a 
part of his body which was not blue from ill-treatment, there 
was not a corner of his soul which was not black with lying amd 
licking—uncharitableness, unmanliness, and uncleanness—but he 
was a Great Man at last. Of course he was an exception; it is 
said these are apt to prove the rule. 

Turing three bright weeks he had borne his new-culled honours, 
as ¢ maiden bears her betrothal-wreath. Bright, truly, but with 
flashes of lightning amid the distant roll of thunder. And often 
it wants a littl: climbing to realise the unclimbed heights above. 

He paced his study-floor with gloomy eyebrows. It was almost 
a relief when a servant knocked, and brought the news that a man 
was waiting to see him. 

“ What sort of a man?” 

“A common man,” replied the well-drilled domestic, with 
thankful consciousness that he was not as one of these. 

Count Rexelaer walked out into the hall. 

“Who are you?” he asked sharply. 

The individual thus addressed seemed to cower away into the 
very ground. “I am a poor man,” he said. “A humble man, 
Heer Count. Have pity on a father of four little children. I 
have been turned away from the service of the palace. I was 
clerk there, for twenty years I have kept the kitchen accounts. 
I earned nine florins}a week. It isn’t much, but it was always 
something. And I have always been honest, Highborn Heer 
Count. I have——” 

“T remember,” interrupted Count Rexelaer impatiently. ‘“ You 
were discharged a fortnight ago. I forget why.” 

“There was a story, Highborn Heer, about a kitchen-maid. 
There was not a word of truth in it, I swear before God in 
Heaven !”—he lifted a lean hand on high—he was a worn-looking 
creature, with a big nose, the only big thing about him, and bright 
fever-fed eyes. 

“And what was the girl’s name?” queried Count Rexelaer, 
staring at the ceiling. 

“ Dora Droste, Highly Nobly Born Heer Count.” 

“ Of course,” said the Count, still staring aloft. “I remember 
all about it perfectly.” He brought his eyes down to the level of 
the man’s face. ‘How dare you come here?” he said furiously. 
“ You were turned away, and yourichly deserved it. We shall 
soon teach you, and such as you, what to expect.” 
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‘“‘But I swear I am innocent,” replied the man in earnest tones. 
“A father of four children, Heer Count.” 

“Just so. A father of four children.” 

“T was teaching her to read, in my free time, most noble Heer 
Count. She had begged me to teach her to read.” 

Count Rexelaer smiled. ‘I remember all about the case,” he 
said. “ You may feel thankful you were not prosecuted. Get out 
of the house this moment. Jan, show this person out.” 

“Ts that final?” asked the fellow. 

“ Absolutely final.” Count Rexelaer retreated to his study- 
door. 

,.But-the man.intercepted him. “ Count} Rexelaer,” he said, 
almost in a whisper, “ you’re playing a bold game. It won’t do.” 

The Count drew back. ‘“ You are mad,” he said. “Jan!” 

“Unhand me,” cried the fellow, bursting out violently. “No 
one dare to touch me! You—you! it is villains like you who 
make socialists, revolutionists, murderers! Oh you blackguard! 
But I swear that as sure as my name is Wouter Wonnema——” 

Count Rexelaer closed his study-door. 

“Here, get out of this!” said the man-servant. ‘ What do 
you mean by pitching into master like that? If he were to give 
me notice to-morrow, I should simply grin and go.” 

The other looked as if he were about to launch into a long 
explanation ; then he thought better of it, and rapidly stumbled 
downstairs, cursing and threatening. 


‘Cuarter XXIV. 
A WINDOW OPENS. 


Rernovt, turning the far corner of the quiet street on his homeward 
way from a lonely walk, was astonished to perceive an individual 
stationed opposite the house and gesticulating at its smooth front 
of many panes. The man stood out solitary against one of the 
long line of trees, melancholy canal-trees, in little rounds among 
the stones, fresh from a German toy-box. His appearance was 
needy, but not untidy. His figure much shrunk, yet nowise 
abject in its indigence. 

Reinout, as has been said already, knew nothing of the 
actual world. He understood that the poor were part of the 
divinely ordered plan, created to give the rich an opportunity of 
exercising the virtues, especially of charity towards their brethren 
and of gratitude towards God. And had he been told that the 
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poor lacked bread—which he was not—he might easily have added 
his name to the list of those favoured ones who are credited with 
having answered: “Then why don’t they buy cakes ?” 

There could be no mistaking the strange man’s meaning. He 
shook his fist menacingly with fierce glances and mutterings, and 
then, after a final thrust of his lean arm, he turned and crept in 
the direction from which Reinout was coming. 

As soon as they were close together: “ Why did you do that ?” 
asked Reinout, reproducing the other’s threat. 

The man started and stared. ‘“ Because a villain lives there,” 
he answered sullenly, “if it’s any satisfaction to you to know,” 
and he sought to continue his way. 

But Reinout interposed, with flushed cheek and trembling lip. 
He had all his mother’s impetuousness and much of his father’s 
caution. He had the former’s strength of passion, and none of the 
latter’s nervousness. In his indignation he was going to burst 
out: “ But that’s my father!” when curiosity checked the words. 

“Why a villain?” he questioned, a trifle imperiously. 
Wonnema stopped again. No one could look closely at Reinout 
and not recognise the Jonker’s social status. 

“All rich men are villains,” replied Wonnema evasively. 
Prudence fortunately kept him from particularising the Count’s 
offences to the first boy that questioned him. 

“Why are rich men villains?” persisted Reinout, greatly 
relieved, meanwhile, to find the charge so much extended. 

“Why? Because they’re born to ’t. Because they suck it in 
with their mother’s milk. Because God has given them the 
right, they think. Because a rich man’s happiness is built up of a 
thousand poor men’s sufferings. That’s why.” 

Only the last “ because” conveyed a definite meaning to the 
questioner. It struck straight, with all its newness. Surely 
things were the other way round. 

“That’s why,” continued the strange man, warming to his 
subject. “Because the rich can do no wrong, and if they have 
done wrong the poor must suffer for it. Here am I starving, 
because my innocence must cloak a rich man’s guilt. Go your 
ways, boy, you'll be a villain some day, if you aren’t one already. 
You’re born to it.” He passed into the road and walked a few 
paces farther. ‘Then he turned for a final easement of his over- 
burdened heart. “And yon’s the biggest villain of all,” he said, 
once more lifting a thin finger of scorn in the direction of the 
orange-plaster wall. 

“ Hold your tongue,” cried Reinout boldly. “My father lives 
in that house.” But Wonnema had already resumed his trudge. 

VOL. XOVIII. 28 
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The boy stood hesitating. Of the other’s last speech he had again 
understood one sentence only, which reached his heart. “ Here 
am I starving.” The man was of course a beggar. What other 
connection could there be between rich and poor? He had been 
turned off at the door and was angry. People were turned off, as 
Reinout knew, for the Count disapproved of almsgiving. The boy 
had a whole florin in his pocket, half the month’s pocket-money. 
“Starving!” He ran after the retreating figure. “Here, poor 
man!” he said. And to his utter amazement the beggar struck 
the coin to the ground. “My children are famished,” said 
Wonnema thickly, trembling with emotion. ‘I would rather see 
them dead than take home one penny of yours!” The florin lay 
glittering in the mud. 

Reinout retreated in dismay. He did not look round again, from 
a delicate instinct that the other was still staring hungrily at the 
silver-piece. But Wonnema let it lie. 

The boy crept into the house, all his heart and head in confusion. 
For the first time in his life he had come into contact with the 
Spirit of Protest against things that are. He knew of course of 
the existence of wickedness and sorrow—vaguely—these were 
unavoidable and to be endured. He knew that wickedness incor- 
porate—mad ambition—had slain blessed saints and martyrs such 
as Louis the Sixteenth. For there had always been thieves and 
murderers, big and small. But an honest, if mistaken, cry against 
Evil in High Places, an arraignment of divinely-instituted Order 
before the bar of God Himself, of this he could make nothing. 
Irresistibly he felt that the poor wretch had been sincere. “A 
rich man’s happiness is built up of a thousand poor men’s sorrows.” 
‘Some day you will be a villain; you are born to it.” He sat 
down on a bench in the hall to think it out. And his eye 
falling on some letters in the letter-box, he carried these in to his 
father, as was his custom, and then went back to his seat. It was 
no use asking papa about the poor. Papa felt no interest in the 
subject. And he differed from M. de Souza. “ You should never 
give to beggars,” he had often said. “It encourages them to ask 
for more.” 

Reinout lay back on the open bench and closed his eyes. That 
refusal of money. What did it signify? There was no room for it 
in the whole little system of his calm existence. And the more 
he thought of it the more bewildered he grew. 

While he still lingered there, he heard his father calling his 
name in the library, in a strange, “strangled” voice. As he 
started up, the door flew open, and the Count came rushing out, 
his face distorted with excitement. “ Reinout,” he stammered, 
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“Reinout!” and catching the boy to his breast he covered him 
with kisses, laughing and sobbing by turns. Reinout kept quite 
still; a horrible fear traversed his brain that his father had become 
insane ; he set his teeth tight. 

“My boy, my boy,” said the Count at last more calmly, holding 
his son at arms’ length and looking into his eyes. “ Imagine, what 
wonder! What triumph! God has given us Deynum. In the 
most wonderful of all manners, it is ours!” 

“Ours?” repeated the lad, bewildered. 

“Ours, yes, ours. Mine, yours. Ever afterwards. Yours. 
Yours, some day when your poor father has been laid to rest. 
Yours, Reinout, Count Rexelaer van Deynum!” He once more 
drew his heir towards him, and kissed him solemnly this time, 
between the eyes. “And nowI must go tell your mother,” he said, 
and turned to the staircase. ‘ Gracious Heaven,” he thought to 
himself, as he mounted it with dancing step, “ how queerly things 
work round!” Yet, he was not one of those who feel that Heaven 
is gracious, even when things work round—queerly. 

Reinout left to himself, repeated : “ God has given us Deynum.” 
More money, then. More grandeur. Did that mean more 
“villainy”? Nonsense. The man was crazy. God has given us 
Deynum. What is “God” to Reinout? An image set up at very 
rare intervals, special “ points de vue,” along the road of life. It 
is a double-visaged image, like Janus. One face has angry eye- 
brows: Fate; the other smiling glances: Luck. 


CHAPTER XXY. 
MISS PIGGIE. 


ALTERNATELY slapping and stroking her lap-dogs, Florizel and 
Amanda (abbreviations by Reinout, regardless of inverted 
gender, Flora and Ami), Madame van Rexelaer lay humming her 
second stanza, which, translated into English, would have run 
somewhat as follows : 


“Then let me sleep the sleep of death, 
And bear me where my fathers are. 

My dying sob was the final breath 
Of the noble house of Cachenard.” 


She was purring over this poetical effusion when the Count 
suddenly burst in upon her. 
“Prepare yourself,” he said, “for the most extraordinary, the 
most incredible good news! ” 
282 
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“Oh Rex!” she exclaimed, flushing with pleasure. ‘ You don’t 
mean to say I’m invited to stay at the Palace of Loo?” 

“Rex” was the name she had given him in the earliest dawn of 
her enthusiasm. O Richard! O Hilaire! O mon Roy! She 
hardly ever made use of it now, but the moment was one of ecstatic 
abandonment; visions floated before her of delicious new dresses, 
three a day, and the intimate intercourse of an august home-circle 
for half a week, so different from the tumult of an omnium gatherum 
where you made your bow in the crowd and sank back like a wave 
on the sea. She screamed aloud with expectation. 

“No, no, that another time!” said the Count. “ How can you 
talk such nonsense, when you know the Court is here? Just 
listen to me, and put down those dogs for a minute.” 

“T thought it wasan invitation,” pouted the lady ; “I don’t care 
if it isn’t an invitation. I don’t want anything else.” 

“Tt appears,” the Count continued, without taking any notice 
of the last remarks, “that your mother had connections of whom 
you never knew anything—very respectable relations, to say the 
least.” 

“ My mother’s name was Dupuys,” replied the daughter of the 
noble house of Cachenard, removing her face from behind Florizel, 
whither she had retreated in her sulkiness. “It doesn’t sound a 
very aristocratic name. My uncle once told me that she had come 
from the north of France. He never said anything about her 
relations.” 

Count Hilarius had always carefully avoided glancing down into 
the depths from whence his wife had ascended to his side. Not to 
know is the safest way of lying. It was enough to live in 
constant recollection of the uncle’s career, without discovering 
what the parents had done. He had grumbled at the dishonour, 
and he had also grumbled, the price being so heavy, that his wife 
had not brought him more at the price. Fortunately Rio was far 
and the parents were still farther. 

“T cannot make it out very clearly as yet,” he now said, “ but, as 
far as I can see, your mother was a very different person from what 
she pretended to be. The Belgian lawyer who writes presumes 
that I am acquainted with her antecedents, and is therefore far 
from explicit. But it seems that she was neither more nor less 
than a Demoiselle de la Jolais-Farjolle, of the Belgian house of la 
Jolais de Saint-Leu. She seems to have run away with a—a—her 
husband.” He stopped and eyed his wife curiously. 

“ And what is that, la Jolais ? ” asked the Countess. 

“Tt is one of the greatest families in Europe,” replied the Count 
drily. “The head of the house is the Marquis de la Jolais-Farjolle.” 
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Mademoiselle de Cachenard clapped her hands. “ How delight- 
ful!” she cried with a bright little laugh. “How pretty! A 
Marquis! It is more than a Count. Whata good thing I did not 
know when I married you that my mother had been a Marchioness, 
Hilarius. I might not have been satisfied with a Count after 
that.” 

“Your mother was not a Marchioness,” answered Rexelaer 
irritably, ‘no more than your uncle Cachenard. Whatever she 
was, she seems to have had the good taste after her—adventure to 
sink all her past down a well, henceforth to be known as Dupuys. 
But, now, as to results.” 

“No, no, you are jealous! How charming it sounds! De 
Cachenard, née de la Jolais-Guignol. Much nicer than Rexelaer. 
I wish I had known!” And she hugged Florizel to her face till 
he squeaked. 

“De Farce rare, née de la jolie guinguette,” cried the son of 
all the Rexelaers, exasperated by these taunts. “Your mother 
was a gentlewoman—more shame to her!—and she ran away with 
a groom out of her brother’s stables, and his name was Cochon- 
nard !” 

“What ?” cried the Creole, dropping Florizel with a thud on the 
floor. “It isn’t true. Oh you korrid vulgar man to come and tell 
such stories!” And she burst into a tempest of screeches and 
(audible) wishes she was dead. 

“ Allons, allons, how can you behave so childishly!” in- 
terposed the Count, somewhat disturbed by this exceptional 
ebullition of feeling. ‘“ You have known all along how your 
uncle got his ‘de,’ and that you were not even legally entitled 
to use it.” 

“IT was my uncle’s heiress,” wailed Margherita, “and I don’t 
care. I won’t be called Cochonnette.” 

“You are called at present,” said her husband soothingly, “ the 
Countess van Rexelaer.” 

“‘T don’t care,” she interrupted him with a fresh burst of tears. 
“‘T wo-wo-won’t be called Miss Piggie—Miss Piggie, indeed! I 
wo-wo-won’t.” 

“ But for goodness’ sake, listen to reason. There is the bright 
side yet to come, and it is almost incredibly fortunate. The 
Marquis de la Jolais, your mother’s half-brother, isdead. He died, 
intestate, about a fortnight ago; and if, as they imagine, you are 
his only near relation, all his private property will come to 
you.” 

“I don’t care,” said Margherita, opening her eyes never- 
theless. 
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“Nonsense. They have been telegraphing to Rio, and the 
answer has come that they must apply to me. As indeed they 
must. There is quite a distant cousin, they tell me, who succeeds 
to the Belgian estate by a contract independent of wills, but you, 
being the niece, are the heiress who comes into the rest.” 

“All the other money was mine too,” said Margherita. 

She stung him. “ Yes,” he said, “it was Mademoiselle Cochon- 
nard.” 

Then Margherita screamed once more and fainted dead away. 

Years ago, when this used to happen, the Count would pull down 
the bell-rope. Now he walked out of the room. 


Cuapter XXYI. 


SPLENDIDE MENDAX. 


A pay or two later, further advices having been received mean- 
while, the great news had obtained sufficient consistency to allow 
of its being communicated to the Rexelaers-Borck. 

The facts as to Margherita’s mother were briefly these. The 
Marquis de la Jolais—the Marquis J’ose—himself his mother’s 
only child, had had a step-sister many years younger than he, the 


late darling of the whole family. He had been as a father to her 
during many years, and just as he had arranged that she should 
be most desirably married to (not with) an old friend of his own, 
she had eloped with a stable-boy. The head of the house had 
immediately erased her name from its annals, and, having been 
apprised later on that she was living at Lyons with her spend- 
thrift husband in absolute destitution, he paid her over the sum 
of ten thousand francs, on consideration of her sacredly binding 
herself to sink all her antecedents and to assume henceforth the 
name of Dupuys. The bargain was faithfully kept. The man 
Cochonnard died early from drink; his broken-hearted wife did 
not long survive him, and their little daughter Margaret was left 
with her rich bachelor-uncle. The Marquis remained unaware of 
all particulars. He had forbidden his lawyers to communicate 
with him on the subject, and he had caused it to be generally 
understood that his half-sister had died without a child. Never- 
theless, one of those rumours that always come knocking at 
barricaded ears had vaguely informed him of some facts concern- 
ing the Cochonnards and their money-making. He had loved his 
sister as much as he was capable of loving anything; a hundred 
times he wished she had died in her bloom. 
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Once his eye had fallen on an announcement in the Paris Figaro 
of the marriage of a Count Rexelaer, of whom he knew nothing 
but the name, with a Mademoiselle Rita de Cachenard, of whom he 
knew nothing at all. He had glided on to the next paragraph. 
But a few weeks later he received a short letter from the old uncle. 
In the joy of his heart Cochonnard had thought the moment was 
come to reconcile his little Margot with her mother’s noble 
relation. That gentleman tore up the letter, furious at having his 
uncertainty thus rudely broken into. As for the improvement in 
the young lady’s original patronymic, it filled him with unfathom- 
able contempt. 

Nevertheless, he now knew what he knew. His sister had a 
daughter living, and that daughter was a Countess Rexelaer. Of 
the Rexelaers of Deynum. He was not as well up in Dutch 
families as the Baron was in Belgian. But even the Baron had 
known nothing of Mademoiselle de la Jolais except that she had 
run away, long ago, with some footman, and had died shortly 
afterwards, in Paris, he believed. The Marquis was not sorry to 
think the child should have done well. But he washed his hands 
— laboriously—after having torn up the old man’s 

etter. 

One summer he had gone to spend a week with some friends at 
their seat near Blankenberghe, and fickle, foolish Fortune had cast 
the child Reinout straight across his path. He had fled from the 
association that night with both hands to his ears. But the 
memory clung to his dried-up old heart. He liked the look of 
the boy. He liked his manner. He had liked, above all, that 
bold dash into danger. The Marquis J’ose knew good blood when 
he saw it. 

And on that terrible night of his flight from Amsterdam, the 
word “Deynum,” as it crashed through the carriage-window, had 
struck comfort to his soul, in the midst of its agony. “This is 
nothing,” the guard had cried, “this is Deynum.” ‘Truly, it was 
nothing to him; he had willed that it should be nothing, but it 
was the only name which, at that hour of supremest loneliness, 
had conveyed to the wretched sufferer a remote idea of relationship. 
He knew nothing more of the Rexelaers than that they had their 
home at Deynum. He could travel no farther. The place 
fascinated him. He would keep up, all the more strictly, the 
incognito he had already assumed. He would look out for himself. 
Perhaps—who knows ?—he would find ultimate pleasure in this 
daughter of his race. He would see the boy again. He was 
dying. Death strangely alters our perspectives. 

He remained, therefore, a day or two at the village-inn, whence 
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he would in no case have been anxious to depart, and tried to feel 
his way. He soon perceived that there were complications which 
his ignorance was unable to unravel. He was too proud to write 
off now, for information, to his lawyers at Brussels. These were 
the wrong Rexelaers. Of course they were related. There were 
jealousies, evidently, and bickerings. The Marquis was too much 
occupied with himself to take any great interest in these. Then 
came the incident of the house. He wanted the lonely castle, 
with all a rich man’s sudden, irresistible want. And if later on it 
should, in the course of life’s accidents, become young Reinout’s 
property, well, that was no inducement, but it was certainly no 
objection, to buying it. As for the clause about never “letting 
or selling to Count Hilarius van Rexelaer,” he could easily sub- 
scribe to that. Count Hilarius would either inherit the property 
through his wife or never possess it at all. But the sick man had 
not as yet settled these things in his mind; perhaps, later on, he 
would make a will. He was bitterly irritated at the failure to 
discover his niece in the hour of need. Yet he wanted to die 
unknown. He wanted to be nursed. He wanted both extremes. 
He wanted neither. And in the midst of his uncertainty the 
catastrophe spread sudden silence over all. 


Reinout went up to his room with the wonderful discovery that 
the mysterious old gentleman of his long boy-fancies had now 
developed into a blood relation, a fairy god-father, a great giver of 
gifts. The splendour of a powerful position, large landed pro- 
prietorship with all its responsibilities and advantages, the sudden 
uplifting into a “ great family,” this had come to his mother, and 
through his mother, to himself, direct from the dead hand of his 
secret friend. He understood the importance of the inheritance 
as few boys of his age could have done. Yet it was not so much 
an uplifting as a restoration. He knew all about the fief of 
Hohenthal-Sonnenborn, and the Countship of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and “I will make you Baron Butterworth.” The hero of 
the latter story he revered as the founder of “our branch.” At 
last, then, after the lapse of three centuries, a Count Rexelaer 
would again ascend the ancestral throne. He understood all that. 
You cannot help knowing thoroughly what your father tells you 
at least once a month. 

He locked himself into his room with Prince. He could not 
have told you why he liked to lock himself in, although nobody 
ever disturbed him. It was a fancy, a craving of the lonely child 
for absolute loneliness. Next door was the schoolroom, bare and 
tiresome ; this was his own sanctum, dull and dark like the rest of 
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the house, but bright to him with alla boy’s accumulated treasure. 
He had a fine collection of seals, and a smaller one of postage 
stamps (neglected), and he was now busy in getting together, at 
the Chevalier’s suggestion and under his superintendence, a set 
of engravings of “distinguished ” personages, native and foreign. 
Some good swords and rapiers hung against the wall, a present 
from his father; in one corner stood a turning-lathe, in another a 
complete suit of armour from a children’s ball (William van 
Rexelaer, first Count Hohenfels), and an outgrown toy uniform 
of a Prussian Hussar, for in earlier days Reinout had loved to 
dress up. The place of honour, however, wus occupied by a small 
glass cabinet, in which were carefully arranged a variety of old- 
fashioned gloves and mittens, half a dozen centuries of hand- 
covering, big and little, silken, leathern, or velvet, embroidered, 
bejewelled and laced. The Chevalier’s life-long hobby, gloves of 
celebrated women—(he had spent on the hands what the hearts 
had left him)—solemnly made over to his darling pupil on 
the latter’s twelfth birthday, “the termination of childhood.” 
* Collectionnez, mon enfant,” said Monsieur de Souza. ‘It is good ; 
it supplies a vocation. When next we are in Paris I will take you 
to see the fans of the Vicomtesse de Rovilly. They are worth 
several hundred thousand francs, and she shows them to no one; 
but she and I are friends of the days gone by. That is the dis- 
tinction of the collectionneur comme il faut. He does not show his 
collections.” Nature was represented by a pair of gorgeous stuffed 
birds from Brazil, all glitter, and pricked-up-ness, and pride. 

Reinout threw himself down on a magnificent tiger-skin, the 
present of an Indian Prince to Margherita, but neglected now and 
a little moth-eaten in places. The great black retriever fell over 
his young master, and they curled themselves into each other, 
warm and soft. Two things were troubling Reinout’s thoughts, 
in spite of his eager desire to rejoice in his father’s triumph: the 
lean finger of earnest protest upraised against the “ villainy ” of 
Greatness, and the strange Marquis’s last, sad words: “Try to do 
your duty. I have not.” 

“T will,” said Reinout, sitting up, with his arm round the dog’s 
neck. ‘If only one always had somebody to tell one exactly what 
was right, it would be so easy. Why isn’tthere? I don’t suppose 
anybody wants, purposely, to do anything wrong. Of course 
there’s Monsieur de Souza. He always used to know, I think, but 
perhaps he doesn’t always. Idon’t think he’d quite understand 
what this beggar-man meant, he knows so little about poor 
people. A gentilhomme devoir fait loi. That means that to do 
your duty’s always right. At any rate, it’s always right to choose 
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the disagreeable and be kind.” And then he began to ponder the 
approaching St. Nicholas festivities and the presents he was going 
to buy for his cousins, the Rexelaers-Borck, especially for Topsy, 
his twelve year old favourite and playmate. He always received 
ten florins extra to purchase these presents with. He still hesi- 
tated, for Topsy, between a canary and a card-case (!). True, 
that was a subject on which he could ask his mother’s advice. 
There were some subjects, you see, on which he could ask his 
mother’s advice. He got up, and wandered downstairs to find 
her, the dog at his heels. Prince was not permitted to enter the 
winter-garden, because of his sweeping tail. He knew it, and the 
prohibition was a very sore point with him on account of Ami’s 
and Flora’s insolent manner of yapping against the glass doors. 
He sneaked in to-day unperceived, and then turned with loud- 
voiced protest at Reinout’s command to retire, backing and barking 
and bounding till, in another moment, he had upset a couple 
of pots by the entry. Margherita came into view from behind 
a great stand of chrysanthemums. Her eyes were still sulky ; 
she looked down at the snapped stems with their helpless pink 
blossoms. They were her dear Brazilian lilies, just come back 
from the florist who had reared the seeds for her at much trouble 
and expense. 

She did not say a word, but her face grew suddenly ugly, and she 
went back for a little whip which she kept to rule her own pets. 

Reinout had seen his mother beat Prince once before, till she 
drew blood. He trembled from head to foot. “Mamma,” he 
cried, “ it wasn’t Prince’s fault, it was me. I brought him in and 
I knocked him up against the flower-pots.” 

She hesitated, with uplifted whip. One moment he thought she 
was going to strike him; then she said, in a voice as ugly as her 
face, “ Very well, René; your St. Nicholas money can pay for new 
ones,” and turned her back on the boy and the cowed creature at 
his feet. 

Reinout silently got his copy-books and went up to Monsieur 
de Souza. He felt that he had done his duty by his defenceless 
friend, whose entrance he should have forestalled. 

His tutor and he were busy with Italy, which was by no means 
a united kingdom yet in those days. ‘And now repeat to me, 
René,” said Monsieur de Souza, “ what I told you yesterday about 
Naples. How did there come to bea Bourbon reigning at Naples ? 
Go on.” And Reinout began. “You are forgetting about the 
Casa Crocida’s,” interrupted the old gentleman presently. “Iam 
coming to that, Monsieur,” replied Reinout, coiouring. ‘“ But the 
King, seeing the battle was hopelessly lost, turned and fled down 
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a narrow ravine. After a long ride he reached the lonely house 
of a peasant by some cross-roads, and the peasant, recognizing him, 
gave him a fresh horse. And the King said: ‘Swear that you do 
not betray me,’ and the old peasant swore on the cross of the 
King’s sword. But just when the King was gone, flying to the 
left, a troop of the enemy rode up, and they asked which way the 
King had passed. And the peasant said, ‘To the right,’ but 
they did not believe him, and they made him swear on the cross 
again, and he told them that he hated the King because he had 
taken his only son for a soldier, and then he saw that the enemy 
had got his son with them as a prisoner! And the captain of the 
enemy said: ‘ We will turn to the right ’—for they had to choose, 
you see, by the old peasant’s cottage—‘and if the King is not 
caught to-night, we shall slay your son.’ And the peasant said: 
‘The King is gone to the right.’ 

“ And when the war was over the King sent for the old man and 
made him a Baron. And the son, who had escaped, became a great 
general. That was in the thirteenth century ”—“ Fifteenth,” 
corrected M. de Souza—“ and the King gave them as a motto 
‘ Splendide Mendaz,’ and the present head of the house is Prince 
Paul Casa Crocida, who was ambassador at Paris under Louis 
Philippe, and arranged the treaty of Maisons-Douillette, and 
whose wife is a Pamphigliosi and an aunt of the Italian Minister 
here.” 

Presently the Count camein. He liked to think he remained in 
touch with his son’s education. “Well, my dear Chevalier,” he 
said beamingly, “I hope we shall be able to move to Deynum in 
time for Christmas. We can hardly be ready as early as St. 
Nicholas (5th December), but we must have a regular Christmastide 
with all my brother’s family. They are so English, you know. 
The air is dry up at Deynum. It will do your rheumatics 
good.” 

“Tt will do good then unto the good and to the evil,” said the 
old Chevalier, smiling. “Like the good God Himself.” 

“ And you, René,” continued the Count, turning to his staring 
son, “you must keep your presents till Christmas. We shall have 
a splendid time.” 

“There will be no presents,” said Reinout, a little sullenly. 

“Nonsense! Why not?” 

“Mamma has taken away my money,” replied the son of the 
house, with his elbows on the table. 

“ Have you been misbehaving? Oh, never mind. We can’t 
have the whole thing spoiled just now. I'll let you have an extra 
gold piece for the sake of Deynum.” And Count Hilarius fingered 
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the money in his waistcoat-pocket. As a rule he, with his 
pecuniary preciseness, was a complete stranger to “ tips.” 

Reinout did not move from his ungraceful pose. 

“T’d rather not, papa,” he said, in his young pride of martyrdom. 
“ Mamma wouldn’t like it.” 

“Nonsense. Catch!” 

And Reinout, not being a prig, caught. 
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